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Aase Gruda Skard, of Norway, was 
awarded the A.A.U.W. International Fellow- 
ship for 1939-40. When the award was made, 
Mrs. Skard was assistant professor of psychol- 
ogy at Trondheim Teachers College; she had 
carried on a great variety of work in child 
development lecturing, conducting dem 
onstration projects, writing, and translating, 
as well as research and teaching. On the fel 
lowship she continued a research project on 
the psychology of children, in the schools of 
Stockholm, Sweden. With Mrs. Skard in 
Stockholm were her twin babies — boys; her 
husband and the other children — twin girls 

remained in Trondheim, where Dr. Skard 
was chief librarian of the Royal Academy. 

The story of what happened to the Skard 
family when the Germans invaded Norway 
cannot be told in this limited space. For a 
month Mrs. Skard could get no word of her 
husband and the little girls. Her father, Dr. 
Halvdan Koht, Foreign Minister of Norway, 
joined the government-in-exile in England. 
The little girls were evacuated from Trond- 
heim; two battle fronts separated them from 
their father. At length Mrs. Skard’s mother 
brought the girls to Oslo — only to find the 
family home taken over by the invaders. After 
great difficulty, Dr. Skard and the little girls 
joined Mrs. Skard in Stockholm. Because of 
their known liberal sympathies, it was un 
safe to return to Norway; they decided to 
migrate to America. The trip — with the 
four small children — was made by plane to 
Moscow, by the Siberian Railway to Vladi- 
vostok, by steamer to Japan, and via the 
Panama Canal to New York City, and thence 
to Washington, D. C. And through all this 
long hegira, Mrs. Skard brought with her the 
notes on her fellowship research. Asked how 
she could possibly have gone on with the 
project during the anxious time of the in 
vasion, she explains apologetically that she 
did miss half a day! 


Mary E. Murphy received her Ph.D. degree 
from the London School of Economics, Uni 
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versity of London. From 1936 to 1938 she was 
engaged in research, study, and travel in 
Great Britain and on the Continent. At this 
time she met British economists, financiers, 
labor leaders, and officials, some of whom 
now hold positions in Mr. Churchill's Inner 
War Cabinet. From correspondence with these 
individuals — maintained in spite of the 
strain and burdens of the war — and from 
periodicals and conversations with Britons 
recently arrived on these shores, Dr. Murphy 
has kept in touch with economic and social 
developments in Great Britain, some of which 
she briefly summarizes here. She is instructor 


in business economics at Hunter College, New 
York City. 


The address published in this Journat by 
Paul V. McNutt, Federal Security Administra- 
tor, was designed to tell college and university 
administrators their educational pro- 
grams could contribute to defense prepara- 
tions. A.A.U.W. members will find, however, 
that the program Mr. McNutt recommends 
for the colleges may be taken to a large extent 
as a blueprint for the activities of A.A.U.W. 
groups. 


how 


Else Engell Richards’ discussion of the arts 
was one of the papers presented at the Callt- 
fornia State Division's regional conferences 
last fall. Besides acting as librarian of the Kern 
County Law Library, keeping house, and 
raising her two children, Mrs. Richards man- 
ages to find time to write verse and fiction 
which have appeared in a number of the 
smaller magazines. She reports a recently fin- 
ished volume of sonnets which grew out of an 


A.A.U.W 


. creative writing section. 


As executive secretary of the National 
Council for Mothers and Babies, one fraction 
of Elizabeth Morrison Wagenet’s responsi- 
bility is toward the A.A.U.W., which is one 
of the sixty organizations comprising the 
Council. 
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WHY NORWAY FIGHTS ON 


By Aasz Grupba SKARD 


any people in America still seem to 
M be wondering what happened and 
is happening in Norway. Questions of 
“how” and “‘why”’ are abundant; few 
people seem to have a clear picture of the 
war on Norwegian soil and of the de- 
velopments after the capitulation of the 
main part of the Norwegian army. 

This is quite natural, not only because 
Norway is small and distant, but for 
several other reasons. The surprise attack 
on the country created much confusion; 
even now, what happened in some rfe- 
gions is not entirely clear. News service 
was disorganized during the hostilities, 
and of course has not been functioning 
normally since the German occupation. 
On the first day of aggression the in- 
vaders managed to occupy the only large 
radio broadcasting station of the coun- 
try, the main telegraph stations, and the 
starting points of the transoceanic tele- 
graph cables; they thus made it almost 
impossible to send out news and orders 
within the country or abroad. 

The central News Bureau was forced 
from the capital into the valleys with 
the rest of the central administration; for 
days and weeks officials were chased by 
bombing and machine-gunning German 
airplanes from one place to another, 
under such circumstances that a regular 
news service was impossible. The Ger- 
mans seized this opportunity to dissemi- 
nate false rumors within the country and 
outside. Thus originated the widespread 
belief that the Norwegian army and navy 


> 


were teeming with traitors; that for- 
tresses, cities, and other important posses- 
sions had surrendered without a sign of 
resistance, and that the civilians wel- 
comed the intruders. The Germans in 
this way served their purpose, to make 
the Norwegians distrust each other; at 
the same time they created a general lack 
of sympathy towards Norway in other 
countries, not least in the United States. 


Nor until the establishment of an inde- 
pendent Norwegian news service in Amer- 
ica did the truth slowly begin to pene- 
trate. Many people now know that there 
has been no evidence of treachery in the 
Norwegian armed forces, the only traitor 
being the civilian Quisling, and that the 
fight which the small and badly equipped 
Norwegian forces carried on for two 
months against the tremendous German 
military machine is a glorious chapter in 
the history of the war. But this rectifica- 
tion came late, when Norway had long 
ago yielded its place in the headlines to 
other countries. It is therefore quite 
natural that a confusion still prevails in 
people’s minds about the things that 
really happened.! 

There is, however, another reason for 
widespread misunderstanding which is 
less often referred to, but which as a 


1 The actual facts are given in the recent book by 
C. J. Hambro, I Saw It Happen in Norway (Appleton) 
and the forthcoming publication, Nerway (published 
by the Royal Norwegian Government's press repre- 
sentative). 
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matter of fact has played a most impor- 
tant role. Some American correspondents 
during and after the war certainly gave 
their readers a very false impression of 
what really happened in the country. 
This was partly due to negligence and 
credulity; but to a great extent these 
journalists were also misled by the be- 
havior of the inhabitants, by special 
traits of the Norwegian character which 
they did not understand and therefore 
misinterpreted. It is necessary to know 
the Norwegian psychology if one is to 
understand fully the war which Norway 
lost, and also the war which it still car- 
ries on. 


Axrnoven it may sound like a paradox, 
some of the best and most valuable traits 
in the Norwegian national character are 
partly to blame for the disaster that over- 
took the nation. 

Norway was a very peaceful country. 
Except for a little war 126 years ago, the 
nation had lived at peace for centuries; 
this had created in the population a 
pacifism so deep and positive that it 
hardly had an analogue anywhere else in 
Europe. Of course, even in Norway there 
were some few individuals who were not 
opposed to war, who discussed the 
possibility of war. But as a whole the 
Norwegians were extremely peace-loving, 
and this pacifism was not merely theoreti- 
cal. They were proud that their serious 
conflict with Sweden in 1905, when the 
union between the two countries was 
broken, was solved in a peaceful way by 
diplomatic negotiations. In their recent 
conflict with Denmark about Greenland, 
Norwegians without protest acquiesced 
in the decision of the International Court 
at the Hague, although the verdict was 
totally in favor of the Danes. They were 
happy that they managed to stay out of 
the World War in 1914-18, and without 
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any doubt this created a dangerous 
optimism. 

The Norwegians had the feeling that 
they had never had any war, and that 
they would never have to enter a war. 
They felt with good reason that their 
country was small and isolated and situ- 
ated outside the centers of power politics. 
‘‘Actually we are as far away from any 
war center as is America,’ it was said. 
The country was poor; it seemed to offer 
nothing to anybody who was not brought 
up under its hard conditions of nature and 
climate. Many Norwegians regarded their 
army and navy only as a police guard 
marking the borders, not as an instru- 
ment of sanguinary warfare. 

This repugnance toward war was not 
based on superficial emotions; it had a 
close connection with the respect for 
human life which is deep-rooted in all 
Norwegians. According to statistics, 
crimes of violence are exceptionally rare 
in Norway. To most people the possi- 
bility of killing another human being was 
as unreal as the thought of torturing an 
animal. 


Tass fundamental respect for life, how- 
ever, had nothing to do with effeminacy 
and cowardice. On the contrary, the daily 
existence in Norway makes courage a 
necessary quality to a great part of the 
population. The life of the fishermen 
in the fjords and along the barren coasts 
is anything but easy, however beautiful 
the landscape may look during a summer 
cruise; it is a continuous struggle for a 
poor livelihood against fatal dangers, 
which every year take their grave tribute 
of casualties. The work in the forests, on 
the small farms, in the mountainous val- 
leys under the threatening glaciers, neces- 
sitates courage and resolution. In many 
places in Norway it takes courage and 
strength of character simply to stay all 
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the year round, in continual danger from 
avalanches and falling stones, snow and 
storms, in an unthinkable isolation when 
all ways are blocked for months. Cer- 
tainly it is no country for cowards. 


I; 1s therefore only natural that the Nor- 
wegians in their everyday life continually 
give examples of heroic deeds on land 
and sea: to risk one’s own life in helping 
countrymen in danger has become a 
matter of course. The last air flight of the 
famous polar explorer, Roald Amundsen, 
was performed in order to help and save 
his rival and bitter antagonist who was 
wrecked in the Polar Ocean; the flight 
cost Amundsen his own life. This deed 
is not singular; countless Norwegian 
sailors, farmers, and fishermen have done 
similar bold things as part of their daily 
work, without publicity. Everyday he- 
roes are common in Norway; but it is a 
bravery without gestures and without 
bravado — a positive gallantry, a will- 
ingness to sacrifice for saving lives, not 
for taking them. 

This attitude has a connection with 
the nature of the country in other re- 
spects. Geography and climate make it 
difficult to live a life worthy of human 
beings in Norway. The country is rocky 
and barren, the distances immense, the 
population scattered; to build up a civili- 
zation under such circumstances has been 
a more tremendous task than is com- 
monly realized by people in richer regions 
of the earth. It is expensive to construct 
roads and railways through narrow val- 
leys, by long tunnels, over rivers and 
cliffs. It is difficult to clear new soil for 
cultivation between rocks and stones, on 
steep hillsides where machines are prac- 
tically useless. It is hard to build houses 
which will give people shelter against 
snow and storm and yet permit them to 
take in the scanty sunshine of the short 


winter days. It is not easy, in regions 
where people live near the minimum of 
existence, to achieve reasonable comfort 
and hygiene, and leisure to build up a 
culture. 

These things the Norwegians have per- 
formed; it is natural that the task re- 
quired all their forces, that they had 
nothing left for warfare and armaments. 
The Norwegians became a people of 
builders; and they were attached to this 
positive construction of their country 
with a touching affection because they 
knew what the effort had cost them. 
Every new bit of road, every new tunnel, 
every great new bridge, was celebrated 
in all Norway. People knew the biggest 
and most important of them by name and 
talked of them with tenderness and pride. 


| 1s understandable that, as the devel- 
opment of Norwegian society proceeded, 
the energy of the people was directed not 
toward creating a spirit of military pride, 
but toward developing a spirit of col- 
laboration, justice, and humanity. Nor- 
way has been made habitable only by 
way of friendly cooperation; its social 
order had to be built on the same princi- 
ples. According to these principles, the 
weaker individuals should be protected; 
the life and well-being of children, of old 
people, of the sick and handicapped, 
should be secured not only by schools and 
homes, hospitals and sanatoriums, but 
by laws and insurance, by a great system 
of public care. It was the program of the 
leading parties to work for equality of 
rights, to secure adequate salaries for all 
workers, to expand the common respon- 
sibilities of all members of society, to 
open the way to good education for all 
children, and to provide for both women 
and men the same rights and the same 
responsibility according to their interests 
and abilities. 
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The realization of this program had 
advanced far. Of course, not all Nor- 
wegians agreed as to the rate of this de- 
velopment, nor as to the means. But as a 
whole Norwegian society was moving 
steadily toward a real democracy; in 
hardly any other country was a demo- 
cratic way of thinking and feeling so 
deep-rooted in all classes of the popula- 
tion as in Norway. This strong positive 
attitude was felt with pride; it is not for 
nothing that the words ‘‘build’’ and 
‘“‘construct’” are common in the Nor- 
wegian national anthems and songs from 
olden times. The modern poets, not the 
least those of labor, repeated these 
phrases in popular slogans known all 
over the country. 


Ax BOTTOM, this attitude rested on a 
deep and perhaps naive trust in justice. 
The Norwegians often are irritatingly 
preoccupied by the laws and the decisions 
of the courts. They can discuss legal cases 
for any length of time, and they have 
surprisingly many lawsuits. In the main, 
however, this interest springs from a con- 
fidence in the final prevalence of lawful 
order. The Norwegian people have been 
imbued with this conviction for cen- 
turies; it explains not only the quiet de- 
velopment of Norwegian social life, but 
also the attitude of the country in the 
first period of the present war. 
Norwegian political leaders believed 
that particularly in these times, when jus- 
tice was being undermined and thwarted 
so gravely in other countries and the 
brutal mentality of violence was domi- 
nating great areas of Europe, it was the 
main task of Norway to keep the con- 
ception of justice alive, to create a region 
where this concept could take shelter, so 
to speak, during the dreadful storms over- 
throwing laws and rights elsewhere. 
Norway, therefore, tried to keep scru- 
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pulously the international laws of neu- 
trality, and trusted that its attitude 
would be respected. By principle and by 
nature the people believed in the rules of 
fair play; this belief did not prepare them 
for unprovoked aggression and attack 
without warning. Norway's sin — if sin 
it is — was to rely upon its own good 
conscience. 


I, Is necessary to keep in mind this gen- 
eral attitude of the Norwegians, in order 
to understand their reactions during the 
first days of the German aggression, 
above all to understand the immense 
shock it provoked, which convulsed 
them to the depths of their soul. 

More than to any other European peo- 
ple, the invasion came to the Norwegians 
as an earthquake, not only because the 
attack was made without any previous 
demand, warning, or ultimatum, but be- 
cause it seemed to signify a breakdown of 
their whole system of life. It was im- 
possible to most Norwegians to make ina 
few hours a mental inversion which 
comprised all their ethical standards, to 
change from pacifism to war, from justice 
to naked violence. Hence that petrifying 
consternation which was so common 
during those days, and which made the 
streets in the occupied Norwegian cities 
look abnormally normal. It is under- 
standable that journalists coming from 
the hectic political centers of the con- 
tinent misinterpreted the attitude and 
cabled to the world about the ‘‘incredible 
indifference’’ of the population. 

This was emphasized by the general 
Norwegian way of reaction. The Nor- 
wegians are not very rapid in theif 
thinking, and on the whole they are 
emotionally slow; they are not as quick- 
tempered as the Irish or the Finns. And 
it is a usual ideal of behavior not to 
demonstrate the deepest feelings. Nor- 
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wegians are not given to expression when 
they feel something very seriously. They 
may talk in a half-smiling way about 
serious solicitudes; ‘‘not so bad”’ is to 
them an expression of high enthusiasm; 
at a great shock they often are unable to 
express anything at all. This also might 
easily mislead foreign observers. 

Even during the early operations of the 
war, the crisis in Norwegian psychology 
proved to be a serious obstacle, which it 
took time to overcome. Officers have told 
that during the first actions it was only 
with an effort that the soldiers could 
bring themselves to begin shooting; not 
until they themselves had experienced 
the German war methods was their in- 
grained respect for life broken down. It 
was also with reluctance that the Nor- 
wegians would blow up bridges and 
demolish roads — the bridges and roads 
which were their dearest property. They 
were accustomed to construct, not to 
destroy. 


Bor all this was true only at first. Most 
of the foreign journalists left the country 
soon after the war started; thus they were 
unable to tell the world about the devel- 
opment which followed, when the Nor- 
wegians had had the time they needed to 
respond to the situation. Then it de- 
veloped — what again might seem to be 
a paradox — that the same mentality 
which was disastrous during the first 
blows of invasion, proved to be the solid 
base of resistance when the nation had 
gathered its forces. Very soon the Nor- 
wegians understood that in this war they 
were fighting not only for their homes 
and their families, but for that very civ- 
ilization which they had built with such 
§reat sacrifices: for the love of peace, the 
belief in justice, the conception of mutual 


good will. Then there was no lack of 
feeling. 
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Before April 9 the Norwegians did not 
hate any other nation; they hardly knew 
what national hatred meant. That at last 
they learned to know it, is proved by the 
gallant perseverance which they dis- 
played during the war, which made this 
nation with its poor resources resist the 
Germans for a longer time than any 
power on the continent. 


I; 1s the same mental forces which make 
it possible for Norway to continue its 
war now, after the total occupation of 
Norwegian soil. The defeats in the first 
uneven struggle have not broken the 
fighting spirit of the nation. The Nor- 
wegian navy and air force are in combat 
against the intruders, and a part of the 
army is preparing for new fight. The huge 
merchant fleet is one of the main factors 
in maintaining the life lines of Great 
Britain and of democracy, and also pro- 
vides money to the exiled Norwegian 
government for its continued war. 
Above all, it is in this spirit that the 
Norwegians continue their untiring re- 
sistance against the Germans inside oc- 
cupied Norway. Here it appears most 
clearly what forces were virtually hidden 
in the peaceful Norwegian character of 
pre-war time. In the fatiguing guerrilla 
warfare of everyday life, military gloire 
is of no importance. What counts is stub- 
born persistence and imperishable devo- 
tion; and the inveterate ideals of the na- 
tion have proved equal to the strain. 
The Norwegians’ respect for justice 
makes them hate the Nazi system of ter- 
ror and blind revenge. Their wish to build 
and construct makes them detest the 
people who destroy by principle. Their 
adherence to truth and honesty makes 
them abhor the lies and deceits which to 
the Nazis represent ‘‘fair play.’’ Their 
invincible need for freedom and belief 
in the right of personal judgment make 
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them uncompromising against the system 
of censorship and denunciations. Their 
feeling for humanity and their wish to 
protect the weak make them oppose un- 
bendingly that adoration of the stronger 
which is fundamental in the Nazi phi- 
losophy; the humanitarian ideals which 
to a large extent had penetrated Nor- 
wegian public life never will yield to the 
principles of brutality. And their up- 
bringing in democracy enables them to 
take personal initiative in the struggle 
against the German odds. The Nor- 
wegians do not need the commands of a 
‘“Fiihrer’’; they know what they are 
fighting for. 

According to unanimous reports, Nor- 
way is today the occupied country which 
makes life most difficult for the Germans, 
in spite of increasing pressure. No nation 
of traitors behaves in that way. 

This hardening of the Norwegian atti- 
tude has not been gained without a price. 
Something very valuable doubtless has 
been sacrificed, or partly sacrificed, in the 
process. Only too often the open and joy- 
ful constructive mind, the optimistic be- 
lief in peace and justice which character- 
ized Norwegian life during the pre-war 
years, has now been changed into a men- 
tality of fighting, war, and destruction, 
which is the very opposite of these ideals. 
To every Norwegian this development 
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must be painful, even more painful than 
the burning and destruction of Cities, 
hospitals, and bridges. 

But much of what had thus been de- 
stroyed by forces of necessity surely can 
be rebuilt. Even during the hardest fight 
the Norwegians never lost sight of the 
real aims of their war; they have never 
admitted that their principles of life were 
wrong. They clearly see that more weap- 
ons and better preparation might have 
helped them to resist the aggression, that 
their ideals in many respects need a modi- 
fication according to a more realistic con- 
ception of the world. But they never 
would have sacrificed for better arma- 
ment their fundamental ideal of peace 
and the mentality it had created in the 
nation; nothing will bring them to adopt 
the methods of their adversary. 


“Trzoven the severest oppression and 
violence it will be the task of the people 
of Norway to preserve their respect for 
life, their feeling for justice and honesty, 
their positive and constructive bravery, 
that high conception of human values 
which is after all the outstanding achieve- 
ment of Norwegian cultural development. 
It is the conviction of all Norwegians that 
in this fight for self preservation they not 
only serve their own little nation, but 
also the common cause of humanity. 





WAR CHALLENGES BRITISH WOMEN 


DEFENSE MEASURES AND ENEMY ACTIVITY RAISE CONSTANT 
PROBLEMS IN DAY-TO-DAY LIVING 


By Mary E. Murphy 


women. 

This statement of Aristophanes receives 
vivid application today in Britain. The 
many economic and social measures in- 
troduced in that country to secure maxi- 
mum production for the war effort and to 
promote the well-being of civilians have 
modified the professional and personal 
lives of British women. They are the ones 
who have been called upon to sustain the 
morale of the family during the dark 
hours in which their nation concentrates 
its entire attention upon the complicated 
aspects of modern warfare. And upon 
them descend the legislative enactments 
designed to convert Britain's liberal eco- 
nomic system into a planned economy. 


W TAR is the care and business of 


Wuat HappeNnep To ConsuMErRs’ Goops 


From the beginning of hostilities it 
was recognized that insufficient war pro- 
duction would result if industrialists were 
allowed to follow the usual business pat- 
terns, with the manufacture of war ma- 
terial and consumers’ goods proceeding 
simultaneously. The British Government 
hesitated many months before it took the 
drastic step of placing every factory, 
every dollar, every worker, and every 
Citizen under its control. This move, 
made last May, was taken only when 


This article was written January 22, 1941. — 
Eprror's Nors. 


voluntary effort to produce armaments 
was proved to be totally inadequate. 

This revolutionary act, passed by 
Parliament without protest, in a few 
minutes killed the production of goods 
for consumption. Stocks on the market 
soon were depleted, as only 10 per cent of 
all consumers’ goods were produced 
within the country. The government had 
no intention of wasting valuable foreign 
exchange, accumulated for the purchase 
of munitions in the United States, upon 
the importation of silk hose and table 
delicacies. As feminine finery and cos- 
metics disappeared from the market, 
British women began to dress in slacks, 
woollen hose, heavy shoes, and mackin- 
toshes — a sacrifice, conceivably, not so 
great for these women as it would be for 
their luxury-loving American cousins. 

By means of curtailment of production 
of consumers’ goods and their rationing, 
consumption has been reduced 40 per cent. 
Purchasers are urged not to buy, but in- 
stead to save their money, invest it in 
government securities, promote the war 
effort, and shorten the conflict. 


TAXATION TO Restrict CONSUMPTION 


When the government saw that con- 
sumption still was not cut down to a 
point where most of one’s income was 
saved, with the savings finding their way 
through individual investment into the 
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purchase of government war issues, a 
nation-wide sales tax was introduced for 
the first time in British history in Octo- 
ber 1940. This exacted from purchasers 
123% per cent of the value of necessities, 
33% per cent of that of luxuries, to the 
end of raising revenue for the government 
and further limiting the purchasing 
power of consumers, thereby forcing 
them to loan their savings to the nation. 

Necessities now taxed include clothing, 
furniture, household goods, and office 
equipment. Luxuries comprise furs, china, 
domestic cooking and heating equipment, 
silks, jewelry, haberdashery, musical 
instruments, clocks, radios, and type- 
writers. Exempt from tax are food, fuel, 
light, water, rent, children’s clothing, 
and drugs. Tobacco and spirits are taxed 
separately. Housewives face heavy taxa- 
tion, therefore, when they desire to buy 
either necessities or luxuries. 


RESTRICTIONS ON Foop 


In order to conserve existing stocks, so 
that the effort which would otherwise be 
devoted to their replacement could be re- 
leased to munitions production and to 
exportation, rationing became necessary. 
Beginning December 1, housewives were 
faced with increased restrictions. But it is 
only in regard to the rationing of tea that 
the British are a bit perturbed. No sacri- 
fice is too much to demand of them, but 
everyone hopes that tea rations won't 
have to be curtailed much further! 

Imports are carefully rationed to con- 
serve shipping space and foreign ex- 
change. In most cities canned and fresh 
fruits and vegetables have disappeared 
from the market; marmalade, customarily 
found on all British breakfast tables, is 
running short; the supply of condensed 
and fresh milk on the market, except 
that supplied to mothers and children, 
has been drastically reduced to 40 per 
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cent of pre-war levels. Meat is no longer 
imported in appreciable quantities, and 
Lord Woolton, Minister of Food, has 
adopted the practice of reducing or in- 
creasing the basic ration of meat from 
week to week as the situation requires. 
It fluctuated in January 1941 between 1s. 
and 1s. 6d. (about 36 cents) per person 
per week. Prices of unrationed meats, 
including poultry, fish, pork, cooked 
meats, liver, sweetbreads, sausage, and 
tripe, are very high. 

Rationed foods include butter (2 ounces 
per week), margarine or cooking fats 
(6 ounces), bacon (4 ounces), sugar (8 
ounces), and tea (2 ounces). Wholesale 
prices have climbed 58% per cent since 
the inception of war, and of all vegetables 
only potatoes and turnips are near their 
pre-war figure. Even cabbage, greens, 
Brussels sprouts, and kale, found so fre- 
quently on British winter menus, have 
increased from 2 to 12 cents, and onions 
have been placed in the luxury class. Fruit 
prices have been fixed at 3% cents each for 
bananas and 9 cents a pound for oranges. 
Apple prices, however, are not controlled, 
and have risen from 8 to 30 cents for eat- 
ing apples and from 3 to 10 cents for 
cooking apples. Eggs are very scarce and 
cost 61% cents apiece. 

Housewives are forced to use their 
greatest ingenuity to “‘spin out’’ family 
incomes and to concoct healthful dishes 
from foods available on the market. They 
will have to utilize food substitutes, such 
as macon made from mutton for bacon, 
and they may even try some of the recipes 
contained from time to time in the London 
Times based on the use of flowers as food. 


VEGETABLES FOR VICTORY 


As Britain drastically curtails food ra- 
tions, greater dependence will be placed 
upon self-subsistence of families. The 
success of this approach to the food situa- 
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tion rests upon the skill and perseverance 
of women gardeners, and most British 
women, fortunately, are fond of garden- 
ing. They have expanded their own gar- 
dens, and are laboring long hours to pre- 
pare town and village parks, the playing 
fields of famous public schools, such as 
Eton and Harrow, and estates that have 
been turned over to the government, for 
intensive vegetable cultivation. Even 
Hyde Park has been laid out into garden 
plots for spring cultivation of onions, 
sprouts, and vegetable marrow. 

Women are taking a hand in the dis- 
tribution as well as the production of 
garden vegetables. Under the supervision 
of Women’s Institutes, garden produce is 
gathered, marketed, stored, and canned; 
it is also distributed, free of cost, to 
needy families in the area. 


Tue Housewire’s PRoBLEMS 


Women find shopping somewhat sim- 
plified by the fact that the maximum 
prices for necessities, such as bread, have 
been fixed by the government. But Brit- 
ain’s importation of 65 per cent of her 
food means that as import costs rise, be- 
cause of the increased cost of convoying 
and insuring cargoes, an increase in living 
costs is inevitable. 

While wages have risen 10 per cent 
since the war began, the cost of living 
has more than doubled this figure, and a 
rise of 3 per cent in the cost of living was 
experienced each month in the last 
quarter to January 1941. This rise must 
continue as the enemy’s counter-blockade 
becomes more effective and as shipping 
and insurance costs assume greater pro- 
portions. This imposes a great strain 
upon women who are trying to eke 
out balanced meals on reduced family 
budgets. 

Servants are so scarce that most house- 
wives are doing their own work. In many 
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houses basement kitchens have been 
closed and stoves installed in dining- 
rooms, where they serve the dual purpose 
of cooking and heating. Gas and water 
are shut off during raids and this pro- 
vides another cooking hazard. Communal 
kitchens are being installed throughout 
Britain, especially in industrial centers, 
as they reduce the use of food and gas, 
provide citizens with proper diets, and 
release housewives from their kitchens for 
war work. 


INCOME TAXES 


Income taxes have been forced to higher 
and higher levels in recent months, 
reaching a point 75 per cent over last 
year’s basis. Rates now start at 424% per 
cent and rise to 90 per cent on individual 
and company incomes. To provide for 
speed in collection, taxes are deducted 
from personal incomes at their source and 
exemptions have been sharply reduced. 

It has been found during this struggle 
that there are not enough rich citizens 
upon whom to levy additional taxation. 
If the Treasury finds that voluntary sub- 
scriptions to war loans do not secure 
sufficient revenue to meet the huge ex- 
penditures needed to run the war ma- 
chine, wage earners of £5 a week or less 
may be asked to contribute to war financ- 
ing. This group comprises 88 per cent of 
the population and 60 per cent of the total 
personal incomes, and accounts for two 
thirds of the country’s consumption. 

Women in their capacity as wage- 
earners are aiding the country’s finance 
through taxation payments and sub- 
scriptions to war loans. Many women, in 
addition, have supplied the treasury with 
their jewelry, real and personal property, 
and they have lent their aid to weapons 
drives, held in various British cities for 
the purpose of raising money for military 


purposes. 
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WomMeN IN War PropucTION 

In order to attain the maximum war 
effort and to release men to the fighting 
services, women must increasingly bear 
the burden of industrial and business 
effort, and British women stand solidly 
behind their government in its recent 
endeavors to mobilize labor. There are 
now more women in industry and com- 
merce than there were during the second 
year of the World War. Thousands of 
women are now working in factories and 
machine shops, making guns and bullets, 
shell cases, barrage balloons, air-speed 
indicators, anti-aircraft shells, panels and 
fabrics of fighter planes. They do not re- 
ceive mention in the dispatches, but they 
work on a twelve-hour-day schedule, 
without holidays, frequently on an over- 
time basis, and during the blackouts. 

These women, who are laboring in in- 
dustrial plants under the constant heat 
and glare of lamps, smell of chemicals, 
noise of machines, and pressure to turn 
out a certain minimum output, have not 
been conscripted; they have voluntarily 
signed up for this work. They receive the 
benefit of cheap food at factory canteens, 
rest rooms, dental and medical care, con- 
certs, and knitting clubs; they are per- 
mitted to listen to radios or gramophone 
records during their working hours, and 
frequently everyone joins in a “‘sing”’ 
to help relax tired muscles. 

Throughout Britain women are rapidly 
replacing men called up by the govern- 
ment. They are handling machines and 
processes for which no member of their 
Sex ever assumed responsibility before. 
They work while raiders are approaching, 
and not until roof spotters order them to 
cease because of raiders overhead, does 
work stop. Some women have asked if 
machines could not be moved to shelters 
so they could continue to work while 
aerial bombardments were in progress. 
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The spirit of British women is indomi- 
table, and upon its continuance much of 
the country’s essential war production 
depends. 

On January 21 the Ministry announced 
a national registration for industrial and 
commercial work, by age groups, of both 
men and women. The women of the na- 
tion were informed that they will have to 
follow government orders in the future, 
even to the extent of turning their chil- 
dren over to other people for care during 
working hours. The Ministry is examin- 
ing the list of women registered for em- 
ployment and considering the possibility 
of calling up women engaged in non- 
essential work and utilizing their services 
in war production. It is hoped that the 
demand for women workers will receive 
satisfaction through retraining projects 
which have recently been inaugurated in 
various sections of Britain. The Ministry 
believes that 500,000 women will be 
called into war production in the spring 
and summer. 


In War SERVICES 


In the uniformed services British women 
are extremely active. These include: 
Women’s Land Army; Women’s Volun- 
tary Services; Ambulance Corps; Women’s 
Royal Naval Service; Red Cross; Aux- 
iliary Territorial Service; Civil Nursing 
Reserve; Women’s Auxiliary Air Force; 
Women’s Motor Transport Corps. Women 
are working in hospitals, nursery schools, 
canteens, communal kitchens, and the 
various social services, and are laboring 
long hours, in many instances without 
pay, in some cases merely with their liv- 
ing furnished. 

There are at least 3,000,000 British 
women now engaged in some type of 
voluntary work. More than 9,000 more 
are working on farms, where they some- 
times are told that one man is better than 
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five women. Many mote are serving as 
air raid wardens, bomb shelter super- 
visors, educational and evacuation direc- 
tors, and clerical workers in innumerable 
government offices. Many of them, in 
fact, have been exposed to heavy bom- 
bardment and have continued to cook, 
nurse, quench fires, and warn citizens of 
raids under nerve-racking conditions, in 
some instances resulting in their death. 

Recently women have taken over Lon- 
don’s bus and subway services. They are 
driving lorries and ambulances. Women 
are serving, also, as railroad station 
porters and mail carriers. For the first 
time in history, a woman has been chosen 
foreman of the London Sessions Jury. 
Women with social science degrees from 
Cambridge, Oxford, and London are now 
working in the Rest Centers, caring for 
families who have been bombed out of 
their homes. In this capacity they in- 
vestigate the family’s difficulties, secure 
billets, and buy and sell furniture for 
them, inspect household arrangements, 
find schools for children in new sections, 
and help to solve the many personal 
problems arising from bombings of in- 
dustrial and residential areas. Wherever 
they are found, women ask no favor and 
obtain no special privilege. They only 
beg to be allowed to serve their country 
in her hour of need. 

In the last months, twelve million 
British women pledged themselves to 
save every scrap of material which can be 
turned to war purposes. Each searched 
her own home for accumulated junk; 
next, one housewife in each street called 
on all others asking for volunteers to sort 
materials stored in closets, attics, garages, 
and sheds, and to load it into trucks that 
carried it to factories. This good work 
continues as housewives save newspapers, 
food cartons, cigarette boxes, and wrap- 
ping paper for reprocessing as rifle and 
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shell cases. Not a thing is wasted, not 
even tops from milk bottles, toothpaste 
and face cream tubes, and tin cans. 


Famity Lire aNnp HEALTH 


The government looks to the women of 
the nation to maintain family life, to sus- 
tain their families’ health, and to contrib- 
ute, in some way, to the voluntary services. 

Thousands of women are carrying on 
war work in homes by providing hot, 
wholesome meals for workers and rela- 
tives on leave. This task is carried on 
under extreme difficulty because of the 
shut-down of gas, electricity, and water 
supplies after bombings. They are also 
cooking for the armed forces and exhibit- 
ing new interest in dietary problems and 
the preparation of healthful menus. From 
this war should come a greater knowl- 
edge of correct diets and the latest de- 
velopments in the fields of nutrition than 
has ever been achieved before in Britain. 

Women have aided in evacuating thou- 
sands of children to the provinces and 
overseas, and have taken many of them 
into their own homes. They have taught 
children not to fear air raids and have 
made up all sorts of entertaining games 
to take young minds off the shrill sound 
of air raid sirens, the boom of anti-air- 
craft guns, and the thud of bombs. 

Mothers and children have been evac- 
uated from London and other cities un- 
der the ‘‘Mother and Child’’ scheme 
whereby, to receive free transportation, 
a mother must be accompanied by one 
child under five years of age. She may 
have in her party any number of children 
over this age, the government paying 5s. 
a week for the mother, 3s. for each child 
under fourteen, and 5s. for each older 
child. British women courageously have 
sent their children from five to sixteen to 
the provinces, to the United States, and 
to Canada for the duration of the war. 
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London and other industrial cities are 
without the sound of children’s voices 
and many mothers have sad hearts with- 
out the companionship of their children 
to gladden their lives. 

So much has been published in the 
American press about the air raid shel- 
ters, where civilians spend long hours 
night after night, that it is hardly neces- 
sary to go into the subject here. This is 
another responsibility for British women 
— to maintain family life and health and 
morale under the strain of this abnormal 
kind of living. 


Orner ADJUSTMENTS 


The arts are facing a desperate struggle 
to survive because of lack of large for- 
tunes to support them. Public rather than 
private commissions may be the rule in 
the future. Large fortunes are being 
diminished through taxation and no new 
war millionaires are going to be created. 
The upkeep of the stately mansions of 
Britain, with their deer parks, private 
picture galleries, and a retinue of servants, 
are becoming the responsibility of the 
government. Many have been deeded to 
the Crown because of their national, 
architectural, or historical interest. Some 
are being used as schools, convalescent 
homes, and military canteens. Under this 
plan, the owners are permitted to live in 
a certain portion of the house, with the 
remainder turned over to the government. 

The long week-end has been curtailed 
and traveling reduced because of smaller 
personal incomes. Women, however, go 
out to shop every day, and department 
stores are open during air raids as their 
spotters on the roofs sound the ‘‘Raiders 
Overhead’’ warning only when danger 
is imminent. During the ‘‘Alert’’ period 
business is carried on as usual, and this 
applies to stores, factories, and all other 
aspects of British life. 
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Many problems of a personal nature 
have been imposed upon British women 
by this war. When a British woman mar- 
ried she formerly took the nationality of 
her husband, but since 1933 she has 
been permitted to apply for restoration of 
her citizenship in the event of war with 
the state of her husband’s origin. Hun- 
dreds of British women who are wives of 
enemy aliens now are having their cases 
reviewed, but reinstatement in their 
birthright occurs only if their husbands 
are free from restrictions. If a British 
woman is married to an enemy alien she 
may not visit protected areas; she is sub- 
ject to curfew restrictions, and cannot 
without special permission use a motor- 
car or bicycle, or leave her place of resi- 
dence even for one night. 

Other personal problems for women 
have emanated from the destruction of 
homes and the closing of businesses in 
which they formerly secured employ- 
ment. The general disruption of the usual 
course of life has required of women 
rapidity of adjustment and sympathetic 
understanding of the problems of the 
government and the individual. 

British women have borne their bur- 
dens with fortitude and have adjusted 
their lives to bombardments with the 
consequent restriction of personal liber- 
ties and comforts. The government, by 
taking women into its confidence, and 
explaining the necessity of certain activi- 
ties, has appealed to women’s natural 
abilities and imagination. 

Emerson has said: ‘‘I find the English- 
man to be him of all men who stands 
firmest in his shoes.’’ This might aptly be 
applied to English women who are as- 
suming, without flinching and without 
questioning, the heavy burdens of main- 
taining home life and fortifying them- 
selves and their families to attack the 
problems of an uncertain future. 
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Monday, May 5 
REGISTRATION, 9:00 a.m. 
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INFORMAL CONFERENCES 


STATE AND BRANCH PresipENTs, 10:00 a.m. 
SraTeE AND Brancu CHAIRMEN, with National Committee Chairmen and Staff, 11:00 a.m. 














BUSINESS SESSION, 1:30 p.m. 


Presiding: Dr. Margaret S. Morriss, A.A.U.W. President; Dean, Pembroke College, Brown 
University 

Reports: President, Treasurer, General Director, and Committee Chairmen; presentation of 

business 








CINCINNATI MAY MUSIC FESTIVAL, 7:30 p.m. 
‘‘IsnAEL IN Ecypt’’ — Handel. (Formal dress rehearsal.) 

Musical Director: Eugene Goossens 

Chorus Master: Alfred Hartzel 

Soloists: Josephine Antoine, Katherine Meisle, William Hain, John Gurney, Mack Harrell 

RECEPTION, 10:00 p.m. 


Hostesses, Northeast Central Section 








Tuesday, May 6 
GENERAL SESSION, EDUCATION — 9:30 a.m. 


Presiding: Dr. Laura Zirbes, Member, Committee on Education; Professor of Education, Ohio 


State University 
Addresses: 


Wuo Has tHe Youtu Has tHe Future — Miss Erika Mann, author 











Prorectinc AMERICAN Ipgats — Dr. Harold Benjamin, Dean, College of Education, Uni 
versity of Maryland 


LUNCHEONS, 12:30 p.m. 
Tue Nine SecrionaLt LuNcHEONS 
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GENERAL SESSION, INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS — 2:30 p.m. 


Presiding: Dr. Alzada Comstock, Chairman, Committee on International Relations; Professor of 
Economics and Sociology, Mount Holyoke College 
Addresses: 


InreR-AMERICAN Economic Rerations — Dr. Ethel B. Dietrich, Professor of Economics 
and Sociology, Mount Holyoke College 
Tue European Conriicr — speaker to be announced 
DINNER, 7:00 p.m. 


**Women’s CoNTRIBUTION IN Our Wor.tpD Topay’”’ 


Presiding: Dr. Susan M. Kingsbury, Chairman, Committee on Economic and Legal Status of 
Women; Professor Emeritus of Social Economy, Bryn Mawr College 
Addresses: 
Tue Power or AN Ipza — Miss Harriet Elliott, Chairman, Committee on Legislative Pro- 
gram; Commissioner, Advisory Commission to the Council of National Defense 
British WoMEN AND THE War — Dr. Winifred Cullis, Past President, I.F.U.W.; Professor 
of Physiology, University of London 


Wednesday, May 7 
GENERAL SESSION, SOCIAL STUDIES — 9:30 a.m. 


Presiding: Dr. Caroline Ware, Chairman, Committee on Social Studies; Assistant to Commis- 
sioner Harriet Elliott, Advisory Commission to the Council of National Defense 
Addresses: 
Tue CiviLiaAN AND Tota Derense — Mr. Donald Nelson, Coordinator of National Defense 
Purchases, National Defense Commission 
ProrectinG Civitian STaNDARDs — Dr. Eveline Burns, Professor of Economics, Columbia 
University; Director of Survey of Relief Programs, National Resources Board 


GENERAL SESSION, THE ARTS, 2:30 p.m. 


Presiding: Miss Lura Beam, Associate in Arts 
Addresses: 
SHapinc Community Patterns as Art — Dr. Carol Aronovici, Lecturer on City Planning, 
Urbanism, and Housing, Columbia and New York Universities and Queen's College 
Beir, THE Essence oF YoutTH — Mrs. Juliana Force, Director of Whitney Museum 


FELLOWSHIP DINNER, 7:00 p.m. 


Presiding: Mrs. F. G. Atkinson, Chairman, Committee on Fellowship Endowment 
Report — The Fellowship Program 
Addresses: 


Our Dest To Scootarsnie — Dr. Gisela M. A. Richter, Curator, Department of Greek and 
Roman Art, Metropolitan Museum of Art 


Wat Women Micut Contrisute To Science — Dr. Margaret Mead, author; Assistant 
Curator of Ethnology, American Museum of Natural History 


Thursday, May 8 
BUSINESS SESSIONS, 9:30 a.m. and 2:00 p.m. 


Presiding: President Margaret S. Morriss 
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BOATRIDE ON THE OHIO RIVER, 6:30 p.m. 


Hostesses: Cincinnati Branch 
Supper on board; entertainment by University of Cincinnati Glee Clubs 


Friday, May 9 
BREAKFASTS, 7:30 a.m. 


Recent GRADUATES 


Pusuicity: ‘‘Usinec THe Rapio”’ 


SPECIAL INTEREST WORKSHOPS, 9:30 a.m. 


Discussion OF TECHNIQUES AND PROGRAM-PLANNING 


National Committees and Staff with their respective interest groups 


LUNCHEON SESSIONS, 12:30 p.m. 
STATE AND Branc# OfFFIcEers 


STATE AND Branco CHAIRMEN 


TEA, 5:00 p.m. 


University oF CINCINNATI 


THE ASSOCIATION DINNER, 8:00 p.m. 


Presiding: Dr. Kathryn McHale, General Director; Non-resident Professor, Goucher College 
Honorep Guests: Women presidents of colleges on the A.A.U.W. Approved List 
Greetincs: What the A.A.U.W. Has Meant to the I.F.U.W. — Dean Virginia C. Gildersleeve, 
Former President, I.F.U.W.; Dean of Barnard College 
Our Opportunity Topay — The National Presidents of A.A.U.W., 1921-1941 
Dr. Ada L. Comstock, Dean, Radcliffe College — Epucation, Our First OstiGaTION 
Dr. Aurelia Henry Reinhardt, President, Mills College — Continuity AND THE CREATIVE 
Human Spirit 
Dr. Mary E. Woolley, President Emeritus, Mount Holyoke College — Our INTERNATIONAL 
RESPONSIBILITY 
Dr. Meta Glass, President, Sweet Briar College — Wispom anv StreNcTH TO KNow AND 
to Do 
Dr. Margaret S. Morriss, Dean, Pembroke College — Tue Cominc Year 


Saturday, May 10 


SIGHTSEEING, CINCINNATI, courtesy of the Hostess Branch 





INVITATION FROM THE CINCINNATI BRANCH 


To THE Members or A.A.U.W.: 


Two years ago, the Cincinnati Branch extended its first invitation to all members of 
the Association to join in the national biennial Convention, May 5-9, 1941. It is with 
sincere pleasure that we renew this invitation and bid you come. Our next greeting to 
you will be a personal one at convention headquarters in the Netherland Plaza Hotel. 

We hope you are planning to arrive in time for the gala first night, to join us at the 
final formal rehearsal of the Cincinnati May Music Festival. This is a rare privilege, 
for you will hear the great chorus, the full Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, and world- 
famous soloists. For those in attendance, a reception in the foyer of Music Hall will 
be held immediately after the Festival. The Northeast Central Section, your hostesses, 
cordially invite you. 

Plan, too, to join us on Thursday evening with supper on the steamboat, Island 
Queen. There is no river in the world quite like the Ohio. 

On Friday afternoon, with working sessions concluded, the delegates will gather 
for tea at the University of Cincinnati, at the invitation of President Raymond 
Walters. 

We hope you will find it difficult to avoid Ohio. It is the crossroads of the nation, 


a few hours from New York and Chicago by highway, a few minutes by air lanes. 

The natural beauty of the Ohio Valley is simple and friendly and intimate, and Cin- 

cinnatians have always been powerfully moved by it. We are eager to share it with you. 
Come early and stay as long as your time allows! 


JEANETTE BERTRAM CHAPMAN 
President, Cincinnati Branch 
Lucite Gau Rosg 
Convention Manager 


CONVENTION NOTES 


The Convention Theme with fostering the free play of the creative 


spirit — in the realm of education, in our 
relations with other countries, in build- 
ing our own social structure, in the arts, 
in opportunities for women. To read the 


The American cause is again the cause of the 
creative human spirit, which no enemy has ever 
overcome. 

This has been chosen as the theme of 


the national convention of the American 
Association of University Women, be- 
Cause in spite of chaos and destruction, 
liberation of the creative human spirit 
must continue to be our goal. At Cincin- 
nati we shall hear from distinguished 
speakers who are themselves concerned 


list of speakers — outstanding educators, 
artists, scholars, men and women caffy- 
ing responsibilities of government — is to 
know that we shall find in these sessions 
wisdom and inspiration to meet the diff- 
cult tasks ahead. And because the test of 
our usefulness as an organization lies in 
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the translation of this inspiration in terms 
of practical A.A.U.W. programs, the 
convention sessions are arranged to pro- 
vide ample opportunity for discussion of 
specific plans and concrete problems. 

We shall be meeting at a time when 
every one of us must be asking, How can 
I help — in the defense of this country, in 
the preservation of the values that make 
it worth defending. We realize that indi- 
vidually we can do little, but as an organ- 
ization of 70,000 college women, working 
together toward common goals, there is 
much that we can do. In the Cincinnati 
convention we expect to define our ob- 
jectives more clearly and to devise more 
effective means of reaching them. 


Registration by Mail 


All signs indicate a very large attend- 
ance at this convention. Ordinarily this 
would mean a long waiting line at the 
registration desk, but the Cincinnati host- 
esses have worked out an efficient plan for 
advance registration by mail, which 
eliminates the wearing ordeal-by-waiting 
that usually prefaces enjoyment of a na- 
tional convention. For all who wish to be 
enrolled painlessly, this is the procedure: 


(1) Your branch president sends your name to 
national Headquarters in Washington with a request 
for a credential card designating you as a delegate or 
alternate. 

(2) When you receive your credential card and 
advance registration blanks, which will be mailed to 
the branch president, retain the credential card, and 
mail the registration blanks (filled in and accom- 
panied by a check) to the Cincinnati chairman. 

(3) Retain the acknowledgment which will be 
sent you. When you reach Cincinnati, present this 
and your credential card at the A.A.U.W. registration 
desk at the Netherland Plaza, where your envelope 
with all tickets and papers will be awaiting you. 


Late Registration 


If an application for credentials reaches 
Headquarters too late to permit mailing 
the credential card and registration 


blanks, credentials will be held at the 
National Information Desk at convention 
headquarters, where they may be secured 
on presentation of the national member- 
ship card. No credentials can be issued with- 
out presentation of the membership card as 
identification and evidence of membership. 

If the application for credentials has 
not been sent to Headquarters, a member 
who wishes to be appointed a delegate or 
alternate must present a letter of appoint- 
ment from the branch president, as well 
as her national membership card, in order 
to secure credentials. 


Details for Delegates 

The Netherland Plaza is the convention 
headquarters hotel. Rates at this and 
other convenient hotels are listed in the 
October JourNAL, page 41. Delegates are 
advised to make their reservations at the 
earliest possible moment, to be sure of 
desirable accommodations. 

The registration fee for the convention 
will be $3.00; the May Music Festival 
rehearsal performance, $1.50. Charges for 
meals scheduled as part of the program 
(see preceding pages) are: breakfast, 
$1.10; luncheon, $1.15; dinner, $1.65; 
boatride supper, $.75. 

Cincinnati members advise convention 
delegates to bring spring clothes, with a 
warm top coat in reserve. May weather 
in southern Ohio is usually warm, on sun- 
shiny days; but again, it may be uncer- 
tain with a cool breeze blowing. 
Exhibits 

The state divisions have been asked to 
select for convention display the best 
exhibit from a branch in the state in each 
of the fields of A.A.U.W. activity. There 
is generous space at the headquarters 
hotel to display the exhibits to advan- 
tage, and they will furnish a graphic por- 
trayal of A.A.U.W. activity all over the 
country. 
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Cincinnati Sightseeing 

Two- and three-hour sightseeing trips 
in Cincinnati are being arranged for Sat- 
urday morning, May 10. Conducted tours 
to the Kroger Testing Laboratory, to 
Rookwood Pottery, to the Taft and Cin- 
cinnati Art Museums, to the Cincinnati 
Zoological Gardens, to the Procter and 
Gamble Company, to many interesting 
gardens in Cincinnati, and to other places 
of importance are likewise being ar- 
ranged. Delegates will be given an oppor- 
tunity to register for these at the regular 
convention registration time. 

Those who wish to take any of these 
trips before the convention, should write 
in advance to Mrs. Edward C. Gabriel, 
3825 Woodford Road, Cincinnati. 

Longer Pre- and Post-Convention Trips 

There are many beautiful and interest- 
ing longer trips that can easily be made 
from Cincinnati. Within a day’s drive of 
the city there are approximately seventy 
parks and forest preserves, offering en- 
ticing prospects to the traveler on foot, 
on horseback, or in a car. 

Close by the city is Fort Ancient, one 
of the most famous prehistoric earth- 
works in the entire country; sixty miles 
away is Serpent Mound, a prehistoric 
efigy mound in the form of a gigantic 
serpent a quarter of a mile long. Other 
points that well repay a visit are the Ohio 
Caverns, with their famous white lime- 
stone formations, near West Liberty; the 
beautiful state parks of Hocking County; 
Kelley’s Island, near Sandusky, with its 
fine examples of Indian pictograph work 
and remarkable glacial grooves; and near 
by, at Castalia, the spring known as 
Blue Hole, egress of an underground 
river. For the weary delegate, the baths 
at Dillsboro and French Lick, Indiana, 
offer welcome relaxation; and in the two 
near-by Indiana state parks — Clifty 
Falls and Spring Mill — excellent hotel 
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accommodations will be found. If lakes 
ate preferred, Pokagon State Park in 
northern Indiana offers a delightful rest- 
ing place. 

For a touch of the South it is easy to slip 
down into Kentucky. At Bardstown, My 
Old Kentucky Home State Park preserves 
the flavor of the days of the song. Mam- 
moth Cave is almost synonymous with 
Kentucky, and at Cumberland Falls the 
unique moon-bow may be seen. 

Those who wish to take one-, two-, or 
three-day tours before the convention 
should write in advance to Mrs. Chalmers 
Hadley, Compton Road, Wyoming, Ohio. 
Details of tours may also be secured at 
the convention. 

A six-day tour of the Great Smokies, 
allowing four days in the mountains, may 
be arranged, with a competent escort ac- 
companying the party to take care of all 
travel details. 


Hospitality en Route 


Word comes from Cincinnati that many 
of the neighboring branches will be glad 
to offer any courtesy possible to those who 
will be stopping on their way to and from 
the convention. Six near-by branches, 
particularly, extend a welcome to any 
A.A.U.W. delegates who may be passing 
through their cities en route to the na- 
tional biennial convention. Delegates 
who will be able to take advantage of 
any of these pleasant invitations should 
communicate with the following persons: 
Athens Branch, Ohio. — Dean Irma E. Voigt, Ohio 

University 
Youngstown Branch, Ohio. — Mrs. Donald J. 

Lynn, 272 Norwood Street 
Columbus Branch, Ohio. — Mrs. 

Laylin, 1972 Indianola Avenue 
Oxford Branch, Ohio. — Mrs. William E. Alder- 

man, West High Street 
Marietta Branch, Ohio. — Mrs. Charles G. Good- 

rich, 120 Sharon Street 
Lexington Branch, Kentucky. — Dean Sarah G. 
Blanding, University of Kentucky 


Clarence D. 





CIVILIAN MORALE AND THE COLLEGES 
By Paul V. McNutt 


E ARE gathered together under the 
Wy annie of a committee in 
which both government and education 
cooperate, to take stock of where we 
stand and to implement ourselves for the 
future. Whether the future holds peace 
or war, democratic victory or totalitarian 
tyranny, vital issues will face us. Of that 
we can be sure. The critical contests 
waged with guns in Europe, Asia, and 
Africa, and with conspiracy, propaganda, 
sabotage, and treason in every other 
part of the world, make the issues all too 
clear. 

Our adversary having written a book 
and documented his unreliability in a 
long line of treaty violations does not 
leave sane men the customary compromise 
of negotiation. Two alternatives seem to 
be before us, with Fate to call the turn. 
We may find ourselves faced with the 
task of leading the torn, but victorious, 
democracies into a saner and more so- 
cially responsible era than that of the 
last twenty years. We may, on the other 
hand, find ourselves feverishly concerned 
with making this hemisphere the im- 
pregnable bastion of the world’s re- 
maining democracy. 

Whichever of those alternatives we 
meet we must meet it with a nation that 
has a firm mastery of its own resources. 


An address delivered before the conference of de- 
fense committees of colleges and universities, under 
the auspices of the National Committee on Educa- 
tion and Defense, February 6, 1941. 


> 


We must meet the future with a foresight 
which can come only from an insight into 
the present. 


Civian morale depends upon that in- 
sight. It depends upon a confidence that 
the present and the future are reasonably 
well in hand. The person who knows 
what he’s up against and who knows 
what to do next seldom loses control. 
I may, perhaps, best illustrate that prin- 
ciple with a simple case from the field of 
mental hygiene. A man in a falling ele- 
vator who doesn’t know what to do may 
paralyze himself with fear. The man who 
understands that his one chance of life 
lies in avoiding the rigid erectness that 
would immediately transfer the shock to 
his brain may slightly bend his knees 
and, knowing the rest is not within his 
powers, wait for the bottom of the shaft. 

So in a city or a nation. Before war 
came, with Britain unprepared, its gov- 
ernment ineptly appeasing, Londoners 
were tense and jittery. But Britain or- 
ganized and took a stand. It trained its 
men and women for the places they must 
fill. Its ambulance, burial, and fire-fighting 
units far surpassed in potential resources 
any strain that has yet been put upon 
them. And now, though the bombing is 
real, Londoners become tougher and 
more resolute day by day. The key to 
this change is in certainty: a facing of 
issues and an effective mastery of method. 

That is our task today. Every man and 
woman must be sure that we are ready for 
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anything that may come. Every man and 
woman must know that our army, our 
navy, our air corps, our factories, our 
farms can outdo the best that the “‘psy- 
chopathocracies’’ of the world can mus- 
ter. Every man and woman must know 
that these resources are for his service, 
the preservation of his liberties, the 
well-being of his family and his com- 
munity, the progressive extension of the 
democratic way of life. Every man and 
woman must understand what that way 
of life implies and must rely upon its 
processes; every man and woman must 
know what is expected of him or her in 
these times. 


Tes are not detachable ideals. They 
are not objectives to be set up now be- 
cause they will help the nation during 
the defense effort and then to be laid 
aside, as some people lay aside their re- 
ligion on weekdays. 

You and I know that there are bottle- 
necks to production here and there. We 
know that there are bottlenecks to op- 
portunity. We know that for some great 
minorities and for some labor there are 
bottlenecks to liberty. We know that 
there are people too poor for their own 
health or the health of the nation. We 
know that other people become rich with- 
out doing any significant work to justify 
their affluence. 

I do not suggest that in bringing to 
every man and woman a sense of the 
vitality of his nation and its democratic 
way of life we overlook these things. 
I do suggest that ‘‘the scholar in the re- 
public,’’ to use Wendell Phillips’ phrase 
and Wendell Phillips’ ideal, must do 
more than note the strength and weak- 
ness of his society. This is not a time for 
appreciation. It is a time for participa- 
tion. Objectivity has its uses and its 
limits. As Lewis Mumford has remarked, 
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When the barbarians are loose, Archimedes should 
not be caught in the bathtub, nor should he be 
caught solemnly praying for a peace that will be 
granted only through the barbarians’ death-dealing 
victory, if no active steps are taken to prevent it. 


The colleges, I am happy to say, are 
not emulating Archimedes. Neither are 
the schools. I receive almost daily out- 
lines of programs adopted or under con- 
sideration by colleges and other agencies 
from one end of the nation to the other. 
The number and character of these plans 
constitute a healthy recognition of the 
fact that defense and its eventualities will 
have an impact upon many phases of 
college, school, and community life. 
There was no such general recognition in 
1914-17. One investigator informs me 
that in the two years and three quarters 
preceding April 1917 he can discover only 
eight articles which analyzed the possible 
effect of war upon the schools and col- 
leges. Small wonder that many colleges 
and school systems found it necessary to 
make amends, years later, for injustices 
which were done because basic policies 
were not planned while heads were cool. 


I raz future of civilian morale de- 
pends upon planning and organization, 
upon knowing what to do next, these 
efforts are well worth while. Let us look 
to the specific functions the colleges can 
perform in attaining the goals of civilian 
morale and the evidence that has ac- 
cumulated to date. There seem to me four 
general jobs the colleges and universities 
can do. Each begins within the uni- 
versity. Each extends strongly into the 
community. These are the four: 


Through example, counsel, and vast 
prestige they can serve as bulwarks of 
civil liberty. 


Through their positions as the centers of 
community thought and education they 
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can serve to extend sound information 
and discussion, to check and correct the 
rumor and propaganda which are the 
principal weapons of the dictatorships. 


Through their educational facilities they 
can train the men the nation needs — in 
civilian, industrial and military life — 
to make our technological and material 
mastery more certain. 


Through their influence, their facilities, 
and their technical services to the com- 
munities they serve they can aid vastly 
in the extension of programs for health, 
welfare, and recreation which are basic 
in the strength of a nation and the main- 
tenance of morale. 


Srare universities which wield strong 
direct influence on the school systems 
have special responsibilities in each of 
these fields. 

How can each institution best protect 
the civil liberties of its teachers and 
students? I will not pretend to suggest the 
specific measures. Government interest 
in these policies does not lie in their de- 
tail. They must be created in each institu- 
tion, created out of the conviction and 
high purpose of the faculties and the ad- 
ministrations that set them up. If they 
ate not so created, fine words will mean 
nothing when threats to academic free- 
dom really arise. 

The national interest lies in having 
these policies vigorously and effectively 
stated as an example to the community. 
If its studious and reflective members, the 
leaders of academic thought, cannot keep 
their heads, what chance is there for the 
butcher, the baker, and other workers 
to temper their patriotism with cool 
effectiveness? 

The maintenance of civil liberties is 
Closely related to the second function — 
the university as an arsenal of sound in- 
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formation. With the vast development of 
adult education in recent years, with 
a vigorous participation of university 
groups in public forums and town halls, I 
believe that I may refer to the university 
as an ‘‘arsenal’’ rather than a ‘‘reposi- 
tory."’ In facing recent social issues we 
have developed a new awareness of the 
place of free discussion in achieving demo- 
cratic policies. The new techniques which 
have been developed for this purpose will 
serve the nation well in whatever crisis 
may come. 

For in democracy there can be no hold- 
outs. America can give its people the 
facts. Americans believe they have a 
right to get the facts. Withholding of 
current military information useful to an 
enemy is one thing. But long-time censor- 
ship which distorts the truth is another 
matter. It would not last long here. It 
isn’t likely to last long anywhere. Some 
day, as the truth comes into Germany, 
Hitler may find that Dr. Goebbels’ 
lies are the Achilles’ heel of German 
morale. 

Nor are we forgetting the basic job of 
colleges or schools — classroom teach- 
ing. I have been particularly impressed 
with the work of the Educational Poli- 
cies Commission, which is providing 
sound and democratic instruments for 
presenting the story of the community 
to its children. I can remember the days 
when civics classes took the watch of the 
community apart, counted and labeled 
each gear, spring, and escapement, but 
never bothered much about seeing what 
made it tick or how to tell the time. The 
materials of the Educational Policies 
Commission, and those now being pre- 
pared by the National Committee on 
Education and Defense, offer us real hope 
that those days will soon be only a dull 
memory. The American Council on Edu- 
cation’s pamphlet, “‘Higher Education 
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and National Defense,’’ relates these is- 
sues directly to the colleges. 

So through forums, lectures, better 
teaching materials, through the many 
channels of platform, press, radio, and 
classroom, the intricate task of training 
every person to take his part as a citizen 
is a prime concern of the university. 


In rerrormine this task I hope that 
the universities and the schools will be 
able to establish in the mind of every 
student and every listener a consciousness 
of the great destiny of this nation. But 
belief in ourselves is not enough. Den- 
mark, Norway, and Holland, to name but 
three, believed in themselves and devel- 
oped free and democratic institutions. We 
must have an industry that produces re- 
sults. So we come to the third great 
contribution, perhaps the most obvious 
contribution, of the universities — the 
training of men — engineers, administra- 
tors, technicians, and specialists in many 
fields from aviation to agriculture. 

Congress called upon the colleges 
through the Office of Education last 
October. You responded with alacrity. 
Altogether in our colleges and our schools 
we have trained nearly 400,000 young 
people in the past nine months, nearly 
ten times as many as our relatively un- 
organized America was able to train in 
the entire period of the first World War. 
This may serve as another illustration of 
what advance planning and a well or- 
ganized America means in safety and 
security. 

Finally the universities with their 
athletic programs, their work in music, 
drama, and public speaking, and the tech- 
nical service of their sociologists, can do 
much to aid the recreational programs. 
Through their student bodies they can 
supply personnel for such enterprises. 
Their facilities would go far toward 
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supplying genuine needs that may other- 
wise not be met in many communities. 

In supplying the facilities for better 
living, America has made great strides in 
the past eight years. Our public works 
programs and our work relief program 
have provided us with hundreds of new 
schools and college buildings, recreation 
and community centers, athletic fields 
and gymnasia. The W.P.A. and the 
C.C.C. have constructed trails and opened 
new forests and streams to easy access. 
The Soil Conservation Service, T.V.A., 
the Biological Survey, and other agencies 
have served recreational, industrial, and 
agricultural interests. 


Bor those are merely facilities. We 
must have a program that can put our 
recreational facilities at the service of 
every person. Every person may use these 
things in his own community, but there 
is a growing multitude that must make 
new contacts with the leisure-time half 
of life. There is an army. There are 
thousands of workers made migrant as 
the result of shifts in our agricultural 
economy or by the demands of the de- 
fense program. 

Whether you are in one of the two 
hundred communities that will be the 
sites of army camps or whether you are in 
one of the hundreds of others which will 
be merely the transient stops of America’s 
military and industrial forces, you might 
well see that your community has a pro- 
gtam as well as facilities to serve them. 
These people will have to have things to 
do, places to read, to play, to be enter- 
tained, to dance, to eat, to check their 
“‘things.’’ They will have to meet the 
people of your community who have 
mutual interests. 

We have no funds to pour into your 
community for this purpose. It is a chal- 
lenge which each community must ac- 
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cept on its own, to take what they have 
and to pull them together. 

Some communities have already recog- 
nized the need and made vigorous efforts 
to meet it. In one state, Massachusetts, a 
bill has been introduced to set up an 
authority and appropriate $100,000 to 
get a program under way. That state 
isn't waiting to be told; it will be able to 
tell the federal authorities what is re- 
quired when the crowds come. Another 
community has not appropriated money, 
but has canvassed its resources, and it 
knows exactly what it can do for the 
boys of the near-by army camp, with or 
without federal or other outside assist- 
ance. Another community which has an 
army camp sees the problem but has 
made no move to meet it; that community 
sits with receptive outstretched palm 
hoping that the Federal Government will 
hand it a program and funds on a silver 
platter; it apparently regards its army 
camp merely as a cow to be milked by 
the members of the local chamber of 
commerce. Still another community has 
apparently not discovered that there is a 
problem at all. 


Tas spotty pattern is undoubtedly to 
be expected. For a long time we in Amer- 
ica have taken the whole problem of 
recreation as a thing for purely commer- 
cial exploitation. We have developed 
parks for their effect on real estate prices 
or scenic effect. We have turned to gym- 
Nasia to reduce our girth or increase our 
efficiency. We have provided play facili- 
ties as a deliberate, and therefore not 
quite convincing, alternative to com- 
mercialism and vice. 

Now we find through our concern for 
transplanted people, that recreation, for 
fun, actually has a place in life. It is my 
hope that every town which has an army 
post, or which develops its transient 


recreational facilities, will be a better 
town five years from now because the 
army Came to town. 


Presavs only because I have recently 
discussed it elsewhere, perhaps because 
it bears less relation to the urgent duties 
of the college, I have not discussed the 
place of the social security program in 
the maintenance of civilian morale. But 
I would call attention in passing to the 
significance of these facilities. The care of 
those the soldier left behind was earnestly 
but not too well done in 1917 and 1918. 
Through our system of old-age and sur- 
vivors’ insurance in the Federal Govern- 
ment, through the highly professional- 
ized public assistance programs developed 
through grants in aid to every state, we 
are in a position to do a far better job 
today than we were twenty-three years 
ago. The public health grants made 
through the United States Public Health 
Service and the Children’s Bureau have 
vastly increased the ability of every com- 
munity to care for the families of the 
soldier and the industrial transient. There 
is still a long way to go, but in these re- 
spects our country has advanced in its 
ability to accept that kind of responsi- 
bility. 

I would not have you underestimate 
the importance of that advance. My re- 
ports from Britain are that the welfare 
services are the third great line of de- 
fense. The military forces and British in- 
dustry constitute the first two lines. But 
all the efforts of the military and of in- 
dustry would go for naught if the essen- 
tial services which made life endurable at 
home should ever break down. 

I would inject, too, just one sour note 
before I close. There are those who have 
not sensed the emergency or understood 
their country’s interest. Some of these 
are relatively harmless. These are the 
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vested groups which suddenly find that 
their special concerns are vitally affected 
with a defense interest. Sometimes I hear 
from national organizations that ought to 
know better, sometimes from zealous 
specialists, sometimes from national sec- 
retaries who want to make a record, that 
all manner of things have to be done if 
America is to be secure. ‘‘We must extend 
the teaching of French, of Spanish, of 
mathematics, of sociology, of geography, 
of history, of mechanical drawing, or 
law. We must make certain branches of 
these required subjects in grade school or 
high school or college. We must protect 
certain patterns of commercial or fra- 
ternal or other minority interest.’’ There 
are some, too, who feel the lure of federal 
funds and who present us with the most 
extraordinary plans, some of which are 
complete down to the last detail of per- 
sonnel except, of course, for the money to 
make them go. 

To all of these I can only say that our 
attention and our funds will have to be 
devoted to those points where there is a 
proven ability to perform a unique service. 
Your planning can help to tell us where 
these points are. Federal funds can most 
assuredly not be used to pump life into 
organizations, institutions, and ideas 
that never before have had the power of 
life. 

There may be some who contemplate 
the present who see only defeat for the 
democratic way of life. There may be a 
few who have decided with many of our 
professional liberals that everything we 
stood for in the last war was tinsel, and 
who have, therefore, adopted the an- 
archic view that each individual is hence- 
forth the judge of his own participation 
in the policies of democracy. 

I do not believe that we fought for 
tinsel in the last war. I believe we had a 
world in 1920 that might have been 
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reasonably safe for democracy. But like 
old-time municipal reformers who peri- 
odically ‘‘kicked the rascals out of 
office,’’ we returned to indifference and 
found the rascals did not stay kicked out. 
We did not recognize the fact that democ- 
racy is something that has to be worked 
at 365 days a year. We forgot Jefferson's 
pat and often repeated admonition that 
‘‘eternal vigilance is the price of liberty.”’ 

Neither I nor any other man can say 
that we will never do that again. But our 
hope of preventing that catastrophe lies 
with those who have the means to mold 
the minds and hearts of young people, and 
who set the patterns of community 
thought. We cannot attain the demo- 
cratic ideal through contemplation or re- 
gret. We cannot be doped into domestic 
or international inaction because we 
cannot be certain of success. ‘Only mum- 
mies are ever safe from the mischance of 
life.”” 


So I crosz with the advice Krishna 
offered Arjuna on the eve of battle. It is 
told in the Bhagavad-Gita, and I take my 
quotation from Lewis Mumford’s provoc- 
ative volume, Faith for Living: 


Arjuna hesitated, debated, had specious moral 
scruples, clung to the hope of safety in a situation 
that did not permit him to enjoy it. Victory, Krishna 
pointed out, is never guaranteed beforehand. What is 
important for man is to attend to the overwhelming 
duty of the moment. .. . 


The strength of our democracy lies in 
mending every rip and tear in the fabric of 
our national life. That was our objective 
when depression rent the fabric from 
within. That is our objective when 
dictatorship threatens to rip it from with- 
out. It is our destiny and our own con- 
trol of our own destiny that is at stake. 
It is a time when every community and 
every man must ‘‘attend to the overf- 
whelming duty of the moment.”’ 





THE CREATIVE ARTS IN TODAY’S WORLD 
By Else Engell Richards 


HE topic, ‘“The Creative Arts in To- 

day’s World,’ was chosen because it 
is large enough, like a circus tent, to 
move around in freely. It was not in- 
tended to cover everything that the sub- 
ject might suggest. It does imply a ques- 
tion, ‘Why bother?”’ That is, why should 
you as university women be concerned 
with the creative arts in a world that is 
centered on war? And the lesser questions: 
Why should A.A.U.W. foster creative 
art sections? What can such activity do 
for the arts, for artists, and for the 
community? 

To consider the place of the arts in to- 
day's world, and our relation to them, we 
must define art as such. I shall not repeat 
the encyclopedia and dictionary defini- 
tions, except to remind you of the basic 
idea to be found in the word's derivation: 
to join, to fit; that which is fitting and 
good; i.e., a skill of the hands productive 
of pleasing results. The classic definitions, 
from Aristotle on, you can find for your- 
selves. Our need is for a definition in 
present-day terms. 

Let us begin by suggesting what art is 
not. In science, like means and methods 
produce like results, regardless of na- 
tionality, age, sex, or psychological dis- 
ability on the part of e’: her experimenter 
or observer. The end to be achieved may 
be designated by anyone with the imagi- 
Nation, power, or money to do so, and 
may be carried out by one or many per- 
sons possessing the required techniques. 

Art goes a different way about its busi- 


ness. Like means and methods will pro- 
duce as many different results as you have 
artists, even though all use the same 
model. Both the ideal aimed at and the 
result produced will be profoundly af- 
fected by every factor that differenti- 
ates one individual from another — his 
height, his club foot, his love for his 
mother, or his fear of his father. The end 
to be achieved, the ideal, exists only in 
the mind of the artist. The satisfaction 
found in the result will differ with each 
observer, depending upon the same sort of 
differences in him. 


To SUM up, art is the application of the 
means at hand to the attainment of an 
individually satisfying end. It was Goethe 
who said, “The apprehension of the indi- 
vidual is the very life of art. Besides,”’ 
(and this is pertinent to our discussion) 
‘“‘while you content yourself with gen- 
eralities, everyone can imitate you; but, 
in the particular, no one can, and why? 
Because no others have experienced 
exactly the same thing.” 

It is this uniqueness of experience that 
gives validity to our individual attempts 
at expression, however far we may fall 
short of achieving noteworthy results. 
Art explores individual differences, and, 
by one of the paradoxes that hold in both 
art and religion, finds that the last, or 
least, shall be first. In the carved cherry 
stone we may see the universe. 

The term creative arts is self-explana- 
tory, but for the pleasure of it, let us name 
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them: music, in all its branches; poetry, in 
the larger sense that includes all artistic 
literature; drama; dancing; painting; 
architecture; sculpture; one often merging 
into the other, as in ballet and opera, and 
reminding us that originally the muses 
were not numbered. It is not until late in 
the Odyssey that they are mentioned as 
being nine, and then no separate functions 
are given them. The neat classification 
which gives history to Clio (and how en- 
tertaining to think of history as an art!), 
the dance to Terpsichore, and so on, be- 
longs to the late Roman period. Even in 
this efficient scheme five of the nine took 
poetry in its various forms for their func- 
tion. Sadly, that suggests the changing 
emphasis of the centuries. Poetry is still 
granted a muse, but a humble place at the 


board. 


We nzzn not set a fence between the 
arts and the handicrafts. For the purposes 
of this discussion we must not. All great 
art is founded on superlative craftsman- 
ship, and superior craftsmanship soon 
passes Over into art, as in metal work, 
jewelry design, leather tooling, wood 
carving, ceramics, and the needle arts. 

We have also all the homemaking 
arts and crafts: interior decoration, the 
making and painting of furniture, flower 
arrangement, gardening, landscaping — 
all the arts of home. The scientific tools 
given you by your superior education 
may be added to these arts and skills, but 
they must be added by the artistic 
method, adapting the means at hand to 
the individual end to be achieved. These 
are the arts that make home life richer, 
that put windows with wide vistas into 
its sometimes constricting walls, that 
enable woman to do better the unique 
work which unrepealable laws gave her 
to do. 

In twenty-four years as a working 
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woman, during nearly twenty of work 
combined with motherhood, I have not 
seen for the average intelligent woman, 
set apart by no supreme gift, any more 
dignified or important or rewarding 
career than that to which these home- 
making arts and crafts contribute. If this 
be treason —! In any of the arts, in any 
of the crafts, we may exemplify Michael 
Angelo’s great dictum: “‘Trifles make 
perfection, but perfection is no trifle.” 


“Tams what have the study and practice 
of these arts to offer to those of us who 
make them an avocation? There are few 
who belong to those whom Rilke ad- 
monishes to search the heart with prayer, 
and then if they must be artists, to dedi- 
cate every thought and every action to 
the service of the chosen art. What is 
there in it for the rest of us? 

First, such study and such practice do 
for the mind what contemplation in the 
mystical sense does for the spirit. They 
teach us that humility which seems to 
have little place in the modern halls of 
learning — with the fading of religious 
education, no place at all in our world. 
Have we been so busy building up faintly 
spurious personalities, putting ourselves 
over, finding compensatory satisfactions, 
that the need for humility is disregarded? 
If by the well-adjusted personality you 
mean one who has no doubt of himself — 
why, then we shall have many bores, but 
no art. 

It may well give us pause, in this con- 
nection, to think how many, many of the 
great were unhappy at school, or ill, or 
otherwise notably maladjusted. We can- 
not study the arts and the creative pet- 
sonalities without learning over and over 
again that the will-to-do, the fire within, 
is the creative principle. (You will find 
the psychologists coming round to this as 
a great discovery.) Fired by the will-to- 
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do, the ignorant educate themselves, the 
foolish become wise for their own ends, 
the sick produce works of health, the de- 
formed, beauty, and — strangest of all, 
the mad lead us to sanity. 

Name them over, without attaching 
particulars to any name: Wilde, Van 
Gogh, Villon, Poe, Beethoven, Chatter- 
ton, Blake; think of Mansfield, Keats, 
Stevenson, Heine, Shelley, Rimbaud, 
Bellows, MacDowell. It was not their 
disabilities, shared with countless ob- 
scure persons, that made them great, but 
what each had of his own besides. 

What shall we discover from measur- 
ing our stride to that of the great? Both 
abilities and limitations, one often as un- 
suspected as the other. The least practice 
of any art must give us new eyes and ears. 
Anyone who has held a brush and palette 
will never look at a tree and see one single 
green again. No one who has struggled 
with a quatrain or a sonnet will look 
upon a poem as something to fill out a 
page. One who has tried his voice will 
know why the angels sang over Bethle- 
hem instead of issuing a manifesto. 

We find both how little and how much 
we may add to our stature by taking 
thought: many cubits of skill; of genius, 
not a single one, despite the adage that 
genius is the capacity for taking infinite 
pains; that capacity is the mark, not the 
cause of genius. Having tried our pens, 
for example, we will know that it takes 
more than time to write the story which 


we have always, we imagine, wanted to 
write. 


Flivove then studied and listened and 
tried, having sat at the feet of whatever 
Master or superior apprentice offers, we 
will know, too, something of the cost of 
art. We may learn that something which 
we thought we wanted to do, something 
that was keeping us from happiness in the 
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lives we had to live — we may learn that 
what we took for an urge was only a 
vague itch. If we learn that, it will be 
a gain leading to a happier life. 

At any rate, we shall know that in- 
spiration, as Willa Cather put it in her 
great appreciation of the first of Thomas 
Mann's Joseph books — we shall know 
that inspiration comes, not to commit- 
tees, but to individuals. We shall have 
something besides personalities to inter- 
est us, and we shall disabuse ourselves of 
the idea that keeping score on an artist's 
marriages, or lack of them, has anything 
to do with art. 


‘War these activities for university 
women? Many have told me that univer- 
sity work, especially if directed toward a 
profession, often leaves no time for the 
acquirement of skills in which you may 
never excel, but which would give you 
pleasure and recreation in its fullest sense. 
You have told me that you had not even 
time to hear music, or look at pictures, or 
browse among the poets, much less study 
to appreciate them. Here certainly is a 
blank which your creative art sections 
may help to fill. 

And work in these sections will add to 
your joy when you approach master- 
pieces. You may learn to be what | like to 
call creatively critical, that is, first and 
foremost receptive. It is the person who 
has nothing but someone else’s words to 
bring to a work of art who is cheated, be- 
cause he gives his mind to it instead of 
himself. 

What can you do for the arts, for art- 
ists, and for your community? 

For over twenty-five years the magazine 
Poetry has been bravely repeating Whit- 
man’s line: ‘“To have great poets there 
must be great audiences too.” 

By providing the receptive audience 
you encourage production. By wise buy- 
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ing you ensure it. If, as has been done 
locally, you can bring in a year one good 
writer, one good poet, or one good 
painter with his work, you will enrich 
your community. And you may bring 
water in the desert to someone hardly 
conscious that an art is what he needs; 
you may provide the isolated with his 
first impersonal standards. You may open 
someone’s eyes to the beauty at his own 
doorstep, you may move someone to pro- 
duce the painting or poem whose inspira- 
tion lies in his own town. 

What can you do for the artist? I will 
not say that you can make or break a 
genius, but you may discover or encourage 
the talents that add to the grace of living. 
Perhaps sometime a group will reveal a 
genius to himself, or be the first to hail 
him. 

If you have been reading your news- 
paper this morning, you may ask further, 
not why should we, but how can we de- 
vote ourselves to an apprenticeship to 
some art or craft. If we can do nothing to 
save civilization, can we bear to do any- 
thing less? To say that, and act upon it, 
is to let the house and all its heirlooms 
go up in smoke because the fat in the fry- 
ing pan has caught fire. 

So, if the world is afire, we may still 
take a needle in hand, or tackle a new 
piano piece, or try for the hundredth time 
to develop the sestet that will crown the 
octave of our sonnet. These are the flow- 
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ers of civilization, these are the things to 
be saved. Not only bombs and battleships 
and bandages are needed. 

James Wood Krutch, in The Modern 
Temper, says: ‘Art furnishes not a means 
by which life may be lived, but a means 
by which it may be contemplated.’’ I be- 
gan by saying that the study and practice 
of the arts are for the mind and heart 
what contemplation is for the spirit. The 
dividing line, if there is one, is made of 
cobweb. 


Iw Tae September number of Poetry you 
will find poems written under fire, or in 
anticipation of the next bomb. That num- 
ber made me think of a pear tree which I 
saw on an East Bakersfield street one late 
November day. A fire had destroyed the 
home which it once shaded; half the tree 
was burned, too; the remaining sound 
branches, there in November, were white 
with blossom. The other day that image 
came back to me, and I wrote: 

These blooms upon a half-burned tree declare 

The stubborn urge of song. The crackling air, 


The southward-falling sun, cannot persuade 
That winter has no harvest but despair. 


Suppose destruction to be even greater 
and wider spread than the actuality 
which only a little while ago was proph- 
ecy in the pages of imaginative writers — 
suppose this. Your efforts, individually 
and collectively, may help to preserve the 
seed for future flowering. 





BETTER CARE FOR MOTHERS AND BABIES 


THE NATIONAL MATERNAL AND CHILD HEALTH COUNCIL 
OFFERS CONSTRUCTIVE LEADERSHIP 


By Elizabeth Morrison Wagenet 


N OLD story of buccaneering days tells 
A of an alternative to walking the 
plank. The condemned man was put into 
a small boat, given provisions enough to 
last a few days and a good pair of oars, 
but his boat was held by two anchors, 
each at the end of a rope, and the rope 
tied across the thwart in an intricate 
knot. If he could untie the knot, he could 
row to shore and liberty. This seems un- 
cannily like the situation with which we 
are faced today in our national life. I do 
not speak of defense, but of the need to 
give all citizens a chance for continuing 
democracy by untangling the involved 
problems of our social order. 

It is here that the National Maternal 
and Child Health Council! has a func- 
tion. The Council was formed by sixty 
national organizations, after the Confer- 
ence on Better Care for Mothers and 
Babies called by the Children’s Bureau 
in January 1938. It assists its member or- 
ganizations to take hold of one strand of 
the closely interwoven knot which con- 
fronts society today, and to trace its pat- 
tern until all of us, as citizens in the 
boat, cease to feel baffled by its sheer 
complexity. 

An exceedingly important strand in 
the social knot is the preservation of life 
and the removal of hindrances to health. 


‘Formerly National Council for Mothers and 
Babies, 


Although the span of years for the in- 
dividual has increased, gaining a foothold 
on life is itself still a precarious business. 
Thousands of mothers and babies die un- 
necessarily, and this loss has implications 
for the continuance of American ideals. 
The Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany tells us that the true rate of natural 
increase today is very close to the equilib- 
rium level; that is to say, the balance be- 
tween births and deaths is just adequate 
to ensure perpetuation of the American 
people. Balancing on the edge is an un- 
comfortable, not to say dangerous, na- 
tional experience. 

In the early days of our country the 
high birth rate still gave the nation a 
wide margin for self-perpetuation in spite 
of the high death rate. Today our efforts 
must go into the elimination of waste of 
life at the beginning and into a higher 
quality person born and bred. 

That there is much needless waste of life 
at its source in the deaths among mothers 
and babies is shown in the findings of 
special studies, and in the experience 
of physicians who have actively engaged 
in caring for mothers and infants. These 
indicate that two thirds of our maternal 
deaths, two fifths of our still-births, one 
half of the deaths of infants in the first 
month of life, are preventable. At the rate 
of our present loss of life, needless deaths 
connected with pregnancy and child- 
birth number about 72,000 each year. 
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It was not alone these facts which drew 
the sixty national organizations com- 
prising the National Maternal and Child 
Health Council together, but the gross 
inhumanity of such loss — 72,000 need- 
less tragedies, as poignant as deaths in 
war, by bombs! Less dramatic, to be sure, 
because scattered, they are none the less 
real in the home, real in the community. 
The members of the Council were also 
aware of the cost in dollars to the home, 
the community, the state. Motherless 
children must be cared for and broken 
families are a source of many individual 
maladjustments. In fact, here were the 
tap roots of many problems which na- 
tional organizations had pledged them- 
selves to face. . 

The skills and judgments of the Na- 
tional Council’s sixty organizations are 
varied. Their backgrounds include medi- 
cine, farming, trade unionism, teaching, 
business, many of the professions. They 
include such organizations as the Ameri- 
can Association of University Women, 
the American Association of Obstetri- 
cians, Gynecologists and Abdominal Sur- 
geons, the Academy of Pediatrics, the 
American Library Association, the Na- 
tional Consumers’ League, the National 
Women’s Trade Union League, the great 
citizen groups such as the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, and the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

At work for a little more than two 
years, the Council has made an effort to 
bring together the ideas of its members, 
to circulate them, to invent ways to bring 
to greater fruitfulness current knowledge 
and techniques, and to stimulate the 
search for further knowledge where this 
is needed. The Council is not an operating 
agency in the sense that it goes into the 
field and administers care, or takes hold 
of a local problem. It is a clearing house 
and a stimulating agency. 
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To implement the clearing house, the 
Council issues bi-weekly Clearing House 
Notes which report briefly and factually 
on medical and environmental problems 
bearing on maternal and infant care. It 
works through committees of its mem- 
bers, holds meetings for discussion, pre- 
pares reports of special projects or plans 
which will be of use to its membership, 
makes arrangements for experts from one 
organization to take part in the annual 
conferences of other organizations. To 
demonstrate member organization useful- 
ness in special situations, the Council 
gives consultation service to groups work- 
ing on community projects for better care 
of mothers and babies, and helps the Ad- 
visory Committees to State Directors of 
Maternal and Child Health set up state- 
wide conferences to consider the state 
needs and services in this field. The Coun- 
cil aligns the teaching materials of its 
members into workable guides for classes 
which will contribute to better family 
life, particularly better care for mother 
and infant. 


Szvzrar examples may serve to illustrate 
the particularized approach of the Coun- 
cil in these specific jobs. 

The Clearing House Notes go to anyone 
who can make use of them, free of charge. 
Names of members of A.A.U.W. educa- 
tion and social studies groups appear fre- 
quently on the mailing list. The Notes are 
used in radio addresses, speeches, class- 
room work, libraries, and even for effec- 
tive conversational purposes. 

The discussion meetings of the Council 
are usually limited to the membership of 
the Council itself, that is, one representa- 
tive from each of the national organiza- 
tions comprising the Council; but the re- 
sults of these meetings are again capable 
of stirring thought in a wider area. The 
last meeting of the Council discussed pre- 
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maturity. Prematurity accounts for about 
half of the deaths among new-born 
babies, and thus is one of the primary 
points of attack in saving lives. Although 
this seems entirely a medical problem, 
many ramifications become apparent as 
varied points of view indicate new chan- 
nels of work. Lay members, educators, 
trade union representatives, all contrib- 
uted ideas to this important subject. 

The Symposium on Prematurity which 
was the result of this inter-organization 
discussion has been used in classes of 
fourth-year medical students, thus giving 
young men going into the medical field 
the benefit of a many-sided discussion, 
showing them the interest of other pro- 
fessional groups and lay groups, giving 
them stimulus to creative thinking. 

A school of social work picked up one 
need for more knowledge indicated in the 
prematurity discussion. This school is in- 
stituting a study of the relation between 
work of the mother during pregnancy and 
the birth of a premature baby. Graduate 
students working on their theses will 
plan a technique for further investigation. 

The Council has instituted a systematic 
search for the best pamphlet, exhibit, and 
film materials on maternal and child care, 
and is planning study courses suggesting 
ways to use them. These lesson outlines 
are especially directed to groups of women 
of small income, not usually reached by 
other educational agencies. The need 
exists for convincing more mothers of the 
value to themselves and to their babies 
and families of medical attention for the 
mother during pregnancy, indeed before 
conception. 

Mortality studies conducted by doctors 
show that about half of the preventable 
deaths are due to the fact the mother does 
not make use of the care available. Some- 
times, of course, this neglect is due to the 
mother’s ignorance of where she can get 
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care, but more often it is the result of a 
laissez faire attitude or even a definite re- 
luctance based on traditional mores, fear, 
or a minimizing of her own importance 
in the life of the family and her responsi- 
bility for the health of the baby. It is 
interesting to find that the requests to the 
United States Children’s Bureau for their 
booklet, Infant Care, have run to ten mil- 
lion in twenty-five years, but only one 
half that number of requests have been 
made for the bulletin, Prenatal Care. Even 
in the circles of reading mothers, their 
own health is of minor importance. 


‘Tas work of the Council is a step in a 
steady progression of steps toward better 
maternity and infant care. We have come 
a long way since 1773, when the ‘‘female 
sex’’ was accused of ‘‘forwardness, ef- 
frontery and even profligacy’’ if male doc- 
tors were employed at childbirth. Our 
continued progress must depend on public 
interest. 

It is not easy to build attitudes which 
in themselves have strength. Discussion, 
work at a job which needs to be done in 
the community will, however, eventually 
create a public attitude ready to reach 
agreement on disputed points and capable 
of surmounting the mechanics of a prob- 
lem. Extension and distribution of care 
must be acceptable to all concerned, — 
the family which receives it, the physi- 
cian who gives it, the community which 
provides it. Only in this way can democ- 
racy operate. Superimposed plans, how- 
ever good, have no place in our way of 
life. People are inescapably involved with 
one another and working plans call for 
the fine technique of mutual adjustments. 
University women can offer leadership in 
this process, and in so doing, loose the 
complicated buccaneer’s knot which sub- 
jects our national life to the risks at- 
tendant upon our own confusion. 
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WHO WILL SELECT OUR TEXTBOOKS? 


Anyone who follows the news must be 
aware of the so-called ‘‘battle of the text- 
books’’ in which various groups have en- 
tered the lists to attack or defend certain 
social studies texts. One of the organiza- 
tions active in the controversy has been 
the American Legion, which has pub- 
lished serious accusations of ‘“Treason in 
the Textbooks.’’ The National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers has recently made 
an investigation of social science texts 
used in the schools; abstracts of all the 
texts will be issued in order that N.A.M. 
members may judge whether the Ameri- 
can system of free enterprise is being 
acceptably presented. The Advertising 
Federation of America has labeled social 
science teaching its ‘‘Number One Prob- 
lem.’’ Leaders in the D.A.R. and the 
Daughters of Colonial Wars have sought 
to have certain social science books 
banned for ‘‘un-American’’ views. 

Educators see in this increasing pres- 
sure from organizations a serious threat 
to the independence of the schools. The 
American Historical Association, the 
N.E.A., and the American Committee 
for Democracy and Intellectual Freedom 
have issued vigorous warnings against 
what they consider to be the growing 
danger of textbook censorship. 

Where does the A.A.U.W., as a lay 
group long concerned with the public 
schools, stand in all this controversy? 
Certainly the Association does not ques- 
tion the right of citizens groups to know 


what is being taught in public schools. 
Our long-time program, “‘Know Your 
Schools,’’ is based on the conviction that 
citizens should be thoroughly informed 
about the schools of their communities. 
But the fact that citizens are informed 
about the schools and interested in their 
welfare does not mean that they therefore 
are equipped for the difficult and highly 
specialized task of selecting textbooks. 
Our own Board of Directors and national 
Committee on Education last fall reaf- 
firmed the Association’s support for 
academic freedom, and stated that ‘The 
professional selection of textbooks with- 
out outside pressure definitely falls within 
the principle of academic freedom.”’ 

In the case of the social sciences, the 
common-sense, practical necessity of leav- 
ing the choice of texts to educators seems 
obvious. If business organizations con- 
cern themselves with social science teach- 
ing, labor groups will feel that they must 
do likewise. If organizations devoted toa 
certain philosophy of Americanism at- 
tempt to dictate the choice of texts, those 
who hold differing views will feel that 
they too are entitled to a voice in the 
selection. In such a tug-of-war, good 
teaching becomes impossible. 

The A.A.U.W. has not taken a stand in 
behalf of any particular textbooks. It does 
ask that those who are charged with re- 
sponsibility for public education be free 
to select materials in the light of their 
best judgment as experienced educators. 
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THE WOMAN'S CENTENNIAL CONGRESS 


The devotion of American women to 
the cause of democracy and their determi- 
nation to shoulder responsibilities to pre- 
serve and achieve it was the dominant 
note of the Woman’s Centennial Congress 
held in New York November 25-27, 1940, 
under the leadership of Mrs. Carrie Chap- 
man Catt. The Congress was composed of 
delegates from many cooperating wom- 
en's organizations, of which the Ameri- 
can Association of University Women 
was one. 

The spirit of this conference, called to 
celebrate one hundred years of the prog- 
ress of women and to chart a course for the 
future, was expressed in the preamble to 
the Declaration of Purpose adopted by the 
Congress: 


Rights have been won; responsibilities commen- 
surate with freedom must be undertaken. . . . The 
supreme task which now confronts all men and 
women who are still free is to establish throughout 
the world those social, economic, and political con- 
ditions in which peace, freedom and social justice 
will have a chance to live. 


The women assembled in the Congress 
acted as individuals, not as official repre- 
sentatives of their organizations, in 
adopting the Declaration of Purpose; 
their statement has been widely approved 
as an expression of the aspirations of 
women today. The Declaration con- 
tinues: 


In progressing toward this goal, changes must be 
made in the social, economic and political life of this 
and other countries. The spirit of men and women 
must be transformed. It is to these changes that our 
daily tasks will be directed, beginning in our homes 
and extending to the community, the nation and the 
world. 

We rededicate ourselves to the democratic way of 
life; we pledge ourselves anew to support, defend and 
Preserve the Constitution of the United States. We 
purpose to do our part in invigorating democracy in 
our communities and in our nation; in discovering 
new skills and methods for making democratic prin- 


ciples operative in our modern and swiftly changing 
world. We shall accept with courage the disciplines 
and struggles which will attend the spread of the 
democratic way of life in our own country and 
throughout the world. 

We will work to maintain our homes, our com- 
munities and our nation free from those attitudes and 
practices founded on prejudice and intolerance which 
deny to any person those rights which freedom and 
justice decree. 

We will strive to participate more effectively in the 
direction and control of the economic life of our na- 
tion, to the end that all people shall have the basic 
necessities of life and equal opportunity for indi- 
vidual development. 

We shall expect all women to be socially produc- 
tive, within and outside the home, with or without 
monetary remuneration. We will be vigilant to guard 
the economic freedom of women. 

We will train ourselves in politics, for we would 
have a more responsible share in defining the pur- 
poses toward which the state is directed. We will 
hold as an objective the inclusion of increasing num- 
bers of women in the government, local, state and 
national, and in the political parties. 

We believe that the time has come to extend the 
principle of government to the world community. 
The same needs which produced first local and then 
national governments now exist on a world-wide 
scale. Within the present war, whatever its economic 
and political causes, we see a struggle between two 
concepts of world organization: on the one hand, 
dictatorial rule by a few self-chosen national g overn- 
ments, imposed and maintained by military and 
economic force; on the other hand, international 
organization through the voluntary agreement of 
free nations. 

To the task of developing the permanent instru- 
ments for such voluntary cooperation we commit 
ourselves. 

We shall continue to teach our children the values 
of truth and goodness and to build our homes on 
respect for the personality of each member of the 
family group. But this will not be enough. The com- 
mon assumption of the worth of each individual 
which underlies all family life must be given con- 
crete expression in the life of the community, the 
nation and the world. 

We advocate no fixed pattern of progress to be fol- 
lowed, but shall advance step by step, using in each 
decade the means appropriate to our objective. We 
will strive to develop the educational methods and 
situations which will forward the fulfillment of our 
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purposes. We shall work as individuals and through 
the organizations of women — local, national and 
international. We shall work side by side with men, 
for it will be from the common endeavor of all men 
and women of goodwill that the goal will be 
reached. 


Published reports of the Congress and 
of its commission groups on specific prob- 
lems contain much information that will 
be useful to A.A.U.W. members as refer- 
ence and study material. The reports are 
obtainable as follows: 

**An Economic Challenge to American Women.” 
Report of the Economic Commission. By Florence H. 
Schneider. 26 pp., printed. 15 cents from National 
Federation of Business and Professional Women, 1819 
Broadway, New York City. (An explanation of 
women's economic status and economic problems. ) 

“The Education of Women in a Democracy.” 
Twenty articles prepared for the Commission on 


NEWS OF UNIVERSITY WOMEN 


Mrs. Chase Going Woodhouse, director 
of the Institute of Women’s Professional 
Relations, and an A.A.U.W. member of 
long standing, was elected Secretary of 
State of Connecticut in the November 
elections. As the International Altrusan 
says, Mrs. Woodhouse has by her partici- 
pation in this election put into practice 
one of her strongest convictions, that 
women must be willing to take active 
part in public affairs and not be satisfied 
merely with wishful discussion. Mrs. 
Woodhouse’s nomination is attributed to 
the women’s groups in Connecticut and 
it is interesting to note that she received 
not only the largest absolute vote of any 
of the five state officers but also the larg- 
est plurality. 

The American Historical Association, 
at its annual meeting in New York City 
in December 1940, elected as second vice- 
president Dr. Nellie Neilson of Mount 
Holyoke College, who, if the usual line of 
succession is maintained, will become the 
Association's first woman president in 
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Education of Women. Published by the Institute of 
Women’s Professional Relations, Connecticut Col- 
lege, New London, Conn. 28 pp., printed. 50 cents 
from the Institute. 

**Women Take Stock of Themselves." Five articles 
prepared for the Commission on Ethical and Reli- 
gious Values. Published by The Woman's Press, 600 
Lexington Avenue, New York City. 27 pp., printed. 
25 cents from The Woman's Press. (Thought-provok- 
ing essays by Mary R. Beard, Margaret Mead, 
Ursula Neibuhr, Gertrude Bussey, and Pearl S. Buck.) 

‘European Women under Fascism."’ Written by 
Dorothy Kenyon for the Commission on Govern- 
ment and Politics. 8 pp. 10 cents from A.A.U.W. 
Headquarters. 

“Victory — How Women Won It. A Centennial 
Symposium, 1840-1940." By the National American 
Woman Suffrage Association. The H. W. Wilson 
Company, New York City, 1940. 174 pp. $1.25 from 
the H. W. Wilson Company. (Written by eleven 
suffrage leaders who tell the remarkable story of the 
winning of the vote by women.) 


1944. Dr. Neilson, incidentally, is a for- 
mer A.A.U.W. (or rather, A.C.A.) 
fellow. 

For the first time in its history, Phi Beta 
Kappa in August elected a woman as 
president — Dean Marjorie Hope Nicol- 
son of Smith College (now professor of 
English at Columbia University). Miss 
Dorothy Kenyon of New York was chosen 
as one of the six new Senators elected for 
the first time. 

Miss Ethel R. Outland, professor of 
English and journalism at Coe College 
since 1922, was last year elected grand 
vice-president of Pi Delta Epsilon, na- 
tional journalism fraternity — the first 
woman member of the grand council of 
the fraternity. Professor Outland has been 
called ‘‘the pioneer woman teacher of 
journalism in colleges.’’ She is a charter 
member of the Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
Branch of the A.A.U.W. 

The University of Cincinnati Board of 
Directors will have a woman member for 
the first time in its history as the result 
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of the Council’s action early in January 
in approving the appointment by the 
mayor of Mrs. Daniel E. Early, a gradu- 
ate of the university, class of 1929. Mrs. 
Early has taken a leading part in alumni 
work and in civic enterprises. In propos- 
ing Mrs. Early, Mayor Stewart cited the 
large percentage of women in the univer- 
sity’s enrolment, and the fact that there 
had never been a woman director. 

Miss Besse Howard, of the Philadel- 
phia A.A.U.W. Branch, is one of the very 
few women who are successful radio news 
commentators. She conducts a regular 
sponsored program over Station KYW in 
Philadelphia. Miss Howard is also a lec- 
turer on current international events, and 
was formerly director of the Pennsylvania 


MARIE CURIES GRAM OF RADIUM 


A brief newspaper item, reporting that 
Mme. Curie’s laboratory had been rifled 
when the Germans entered Paris and that 
all valuable equipment had been sent to 
Germany, calls to mind the gift which 
American women made to Marie Curie in 
1919 — a gram of radium for her research. 
Members of the A.A.U.W. were among 
the donors of the radium, which since 
Marie Curie’s death has been used by her 
daughter, Irene Joliot-Curie, in continu- 
ing her mother’s research. An inquiry dis- 
patched to Eve Curie, who is in this coun- 
try on a lecture tour, brought the reply 
below. 


To tHe Epitor or THE JOURNAL: 

I know no more than the distressing news I read 
in the press, about the seizure of materials at the 
Curie laboratory by the invaders. 

The radium presented to my mother by American 
women for her Paris laboratory, had meant so much 
to her. At the moment, I do not know its fate, nor 
that of the gram of radium given through her to 
Poland. 


I cannot tell you how grieved I am at the thought 
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Division, League of Nations Associa- 
tion. 

Miss Ellen C. Sabin, honorary member 
of the Madison and Milwaukee, Wiscon- 
sin, A.A.U.W. branches, now ninety 
years old, was elected the first honorary 
member of the new chapter of Phi Beta 
Kappa installed at Milwaukee-Downer 
College. The college owes much to Miss 
Sabin’s thirty years of distinguished lead- 
ership as president, ending in 1921 when 
she resigned to become president emerita 
and was succeeded by President Lucia R. 
Briggs. The Wisconsin Division of the 
A.A.U.W. has named its fellowship for 
Miss Sabin, in recognition of her efforts 
in the promotion of educational progress. 


F.V.S. 


of the work of so many years destroyed, and the 
radium obtained through the generosity of the 
American people, now serving the Germans perhaps. 

If I should receive any direct news, I shall not fail 

to communicate them to your Committee. 
Most sincerely, 
Eve Curig 

At the time the radium was purchased, 
there was a balance of $56,000 left of the 
funds raised, and this was set up as a trust 
fund for Marie Curie. At Mme. Curie’s 
request it was arranged that after her 
death income from the fund should be as- 
signed to her daughter, Irene Joliot-Curie, 
as long as she continued the work begun 
by her mother. The American committee 
provided that further use of the income is 
to be determined by the directors of the 
A.A.U.W. 

At present, income from the fund is 
being held in this country by the trustees. 
Interested friends are making efforts to 
arrange for Mme. Joliot-Curie and her 
husband to come to this country and con- 
tinue their research here. 
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College Women and National Defense 

The part that American women will 
play in national defense has not yet been 
clarified. The reason for this is that it is 
impossible to plan carefully and soundly 
for the unknown. As the resources of the 
nation are progressively mobilized, and 
the demands of the emergency are more 
nearly appreciated, the duties and oppor- 
tunities of women will become clearer. It 
is highly probable that the government 
will from time to time indicate the fields 
in which women are needed and promote 
special training in schools and colleges 
when it is necessary. 

Miss Harriet Elliott is quoted as having 
said of college women that the plane of 
their service is the plane of their training. 
This philosophy is behind the defense 
program of the A.A.U.W. It implies that 
college women have a greater obligation 
and a more responsible role in the world 
crisis than other women who have not 
been so fortunate in their training. Unless 
life becomes a mere struggle for self-pres- 
ervation, they must discipline themselves 
to forego the emotional release of simple 
activities directly related to immediate 
needs in order to strengthen the bulwarks 
of civilization for years to come. And 
even in England women are going to 
college and working on research fellow- 
ships today. 

However, it is hard to convince young 
women in the colleges that there is noth- 
ing for them to do just now comparable 
to the military service and defense train- 
ing in which the young men of the coun- 
try are engaged. Therefore, administra- 
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tors and faculties have gradually given 
way during the first semester of this 
academic year to cooperate in activities 
which in some measure satisfy the desire 
of the students to participate in national 
defense, and have some intrinsic merit at 
the same time. 


Defense Committees and Registration 


The first step that most of the women’s 
colleges took in planning for the emer- 
gency was to set up a committee to coor- 
dinate their programs for defense. These 
are faculty committees which sometimes 
include representation from the students. 
Sometimes the students have independent 
but cooperating committees. At Sweet 
Briar, there are two committees, one of 
faculty and one of students, which col- 
laborate in plans and activities. The com- 
mittee at Mount Holyoke is composed of 
representatives of the trustees, the fac- 
ulty, and the students. 

These committees have appraised the 
resources of the institutions, furnished 
special information, and planned activi- 
ties. At Simmons College, for example, 
the faculty committee made a survey of 
the professional schools to see what each 
had to offer for national defense. 

Many of the colleges have ‘‘registered”’ 
students, faculty, or both, in order to 
have a record of the training and qualifi- 
cations of available personnel. At Mount 
Holyoke the draft was a project of a class 
in statistics. Thirty-five students prepared 
the registration questionnaire, served as 
enumerators, and tabulated and wrote up 
the results of the survey. 
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Curriculum Changes 

While all the colleges are naturally 
placing emphasis on the development of 
understanding of the problems facing 
American democracy today in many reg- 
ular courses, some very definite changes 
in curriculum have been reported. Con- 
necticut College offers a new study of 
Latin America this year under the direc- 
tion of the Department of History and 
Government. There has been an enthusias- 
tic enrollment accompanied by an in- 
creased enrollment in courses in the 
Spanish language. (Everybody seems to 
be studying Spanish nowadays.) A num- 
ber of independent studies have been 
undertaken for this course, which are 
facilitated by significant additions to the 
library in this field. 

Smith College, as a result of the war and 
its threat to European arts, has estab- 
lished a new course called, ‘‘The Arts in 
America.’” This course deals with paint- 
ing, architecture, sculpture, and the minor 
arts as an expression of American thought 
and taste from the colonial period to the 
present. 

At Radcliffe the student government 
association is issuing a series of bulletins 
which inform students of the courses and 
activities at the college which have a bear- 
ing on world affairs. More than thirty- 
five courses have been listed, including a 
new one on the economics of war. 

Russell Sage, which has resources for 
technical and professional training, has 
expanded its regular curriculum offer- 
ings in order to train a greatly increased 
number of nurses, food experts, laboratory 
technicians, interpreters, health and rec- 
reation leaders, and other experts needed 
in time of war. 

A nursery school has been established 
at Mount Holyoke College for faculty 
and refugee children, with the primary 
purpose of serving to train students in 
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child development and care. Vassar Col- 
lege, with the help of a grant from a 
foundation, is expanding its study of 
child development in the nursery schools 
where the undergraduates work. Empha- 
sis will be on the growth of the normal 
child. Mary S. Fisher, director of this 
project, has said of it: 

In times of such searching re-examination of demo- 
cratic principles as we are undergoing today it is 
important to recognize and respect the integrity of 
each individual, and to try to understand how, in a 
democracy, each individual may make his best con- 
tribution to society without surrendering himself to 
the will of the state — with the inevitable loss of 
initiative and the creative contributions of the free 
citizen. 

A careful study of a variety of children with 
different biological and social backgrounds and an 
understanding of the pressures to which they differ- 
entially respond should help teachers and psycholo- 
gists clarify the roles of the individual and society. 

Courses in child psychology are gen- 
erally considered significant for national 
defense. 


Extra-Curricular Activities 

A number of courses designed to pro- 
vide special skills are available at various 
colleges for extra-curricular study. Some 
that have been listed are: first aid, public 
speaking, parliamentary law, direction 
of recreational activities, food problems, 
nursing, emergency mechanics, elemen- 
tary clerical training, emergency clothing 
problems, and forum leadership. 

At Wellesley, there is emphasis on food 
problems. Six departments of the college 
cooperated to plan a three-day intensive 
course which dealt with such problems 
as food production, food conservation, 
food developed for higher nutritive value, 
cheaper transportation and marketing, 
more intelligent buying, elimination of 
waste, and better use of foods. Last sum- 
mer Wellesley College accommodated sev- 
enty-three British refugee children until 
they could be placed in foster homes. 
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Every practicable device is used to 
focus the attention of the students in 
women's colleges on national and inter- 
national problems, — chapel programs, 
forums, discussion groups, community 
projects. At Sweet Briar students and 
faculty are carefully studying selected 
books on recent world affairs as a back- 
ground for the understanding of the 
wealth of more transient material now 
appearing in periodicals. 

Elmira and Russell Sage (and probably 
others) have invited interested adults 
from outside the college community to 
participate in their programs. The public, 
faculty, and students were invited to the 
seventh annual alumnae college of the 
New Jersey College for Women, held in 
November, which developed the theme, 
‘America Adapts to a Warring World.” 

In their leisure hours students and fac- 
ulties are knitting, sewing, collecting 
books and clothing, working for the Red 
Cross, and making other contributions 
to war relief. Barnard College has pur- 
chased a “‘rolling kitchen’’ for the Brit- 
ish, and Elmira an ambulance. Other 
women’s colleges are raising funds for 
similar gifts. Wheaton College (Massa- 
chusetts) reported in January that over 
$4,000 had been raised for war relief. The 
oldest building on the Wheaton campus, 
built in 1834, has been transformed from 
a recreation center into a war relief head- 
quarters, where clothing and bandages 
are turned out in quantity. 

Some of the agencies to which the wom- 
en’s colleges are contributing are the 
American Red Cross, the British War Re- 
lief Society, the Save the Children Foun- 
dation, the American Friends’ Service 
Committee, American Friends of France, 
the Finnish War Relief Society, China’s 
Children Fund, and the Near East Foun- 
dation. It is interesting to notice that 
several of the colleges have active units 
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of the Committee to Defend America by 
Aiding the Allies. 

Most of the women’s colleges are carry- 
ing on a re-directed and intensified pro- 
gram in health and recreation. Emphasis 
is placed on physical and mental hygiene, 
the correction of defects, and on games 
and sports, in order to improve the stam- 
ina of each individual student and to 
provide training for leadership in the 
home community to which she will re- 
turn. 


Plans for the Future 


Policies and institutions must change 
rapidly in the present world in an effort 
to keep up with events. The Subcommittee 
on Women in College and the National 
Defense (of which President Meta Glass 
is chairman) of the National Committee 
on Education and Defense have recently 
completed a tentative report which they 
already consider out of date. However, 
the sense of this report was sustained by 
a meeting of representatives of coeduca- 
tional and women’s colleges under the 
auspices of the National Committee on 
Education and Defense in Washington, 
D. C., on February 6. One paragraph from 
the report expresses the point of view 
which seemed to be held by the majority 
of the educators at this meeting: 


The present crisis and its attendant defense pro- 
gram have created unprecedented problems for those 
responsible for the higher education of women in 
America. The increasing demand of industry and of 
the professions for the gainful employment of women 
must not be allowed to overshadow the need for 
women in home and general civic life. While pro- 
viding both pre- and in-service training for women, 
the colleges must not lose sight of the fact that they 
have an equal responsibility in providing education 
that will basically prepare their students for the 
establishment of a home and the maintaining of 
wholesome family life. Likewise while the colleges 
must make some adaptation of their programs and 
activities to meet the immediate needs of national 
defense, they must also meet the long-range needs of 
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total defense through maintaining cultural and in- 
tellectual life at a high level. 

Two very helpful suggestions came 
from this meeting: one, that young gradu- 
ates be encouraged to take up professional 
training immediately in order to fit them- 
selves for participation in the defense pro- 
gram; and the other, that the colleges 
consider the possibility of developing in- 
tensive summer courses for young gradu- 
ates to train them for efficient service in 
such fields as business, industry, volun- 
teer social work, interpreting, and trans- 
lating. The group decided to study their 
own resources for providing such training 
while awaiting indications from the 
government of what kinds of training will 
be needed. President Glass’s committee 
will for the present act as a clearing house 
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of information on the potentialities of 
the colleges for summer training of this 
type. 

President Morriss very well expressed 
the attitude of most of the educators at 
the meeting when she said, ‘The primary 
task of college women is to preserve the 
permanent values of the intellectual life. 
The campuses of the women’s colleges 
can be the place where these permanent 
values are preserved. At Pembroke we 
are trying to inspire students with a 
sense of the heightened importance of 
their usual college work.”’ 

President Davis of Smith College said 
at this meeting, ‘‘We must educate girls 
that the cause of higher learning is at 
stake.”” 

JupiraH Ctarx Moncure 





OUR LATIN AMERICAN FELLOWS 
AT WORK 


NOTES FROM A SABBATICAL YEAR 


N OUTSTANDING pleasure in my visit 
A to South America last year was 
meeting the women who have had our 
A.A.U.W. fellowship awards for study 
in the United States. It was delightful to 
have these names that have become fa- 
miliar to us all in print become real people 
busily at work in their own communities. 
They all talk enthusiastically about the 
good friends who were kind to them here, 
and they are genuinely grateful for the 
help and training they received in their 
specific fields. Certainly such opportuni- 
ties have made it possible for them to 
take important places of leadership be- 
cause they gained something more than 
mere training here. They have become 
citizens of a larger world, and there is a 
recognition and prestige accorded them 
because of this experience. 

In Santiago I met Margarita Mieres- 
Cartes de Rivas, who is in charge of the 
Seccion Infantil of the National Library. 
It was interesting to learn how she has 
drawn thousands of children into the 
library and cultivated in them an interest 
in reading. I was impressed, too, with the 
follow-up which reaches back into the 
home of the child. A member of the li- 
brary staff visits the family, learns the 
condition of the home, and is able to 
direct the reading of the child in a way 
that makes it not only an educational 
process, but a friendly social service. 
Small wonder that the library seemed 
such a busy happy place under the direc- 
tion of Margarita and her staff. She also 


has a book ready for publication on the 
subject of cataloguing that will be of 
service in its adaptation of our system to 
the needs of the South American library. 

Margarita has become an important 
political leader, too, which means that 
she directs the study of one of several 
groups of one hundred who watch the 
effect of government measures and so 
know best how to support or oppose their 
continuance. They give up an occasional 
week-end or holiday to such concerted 
study. Good citizenship, surely, for any 
country, south or north of the equator! 

Another young woman I enjoyed was 
Dr. Perlina Winocur. I called on her in 
Buenos Aires in the home in which she 
and a friend have their professional office 
for private practice. She is good to look 
at, with a young face and white hair 
beautifully coifed, a dainty figure ex- 
quisitely tailored, certainly a most at- 
tractive young woman to be a medico on 
the staff of the University of Buenos 
Aires. Over a pleasant cup of tea I lis- 
tened to her story of her experiments in 
diet for malnourished children, of her 
eagerness to do more and more to apply 
the research of science in making a strong, 
healthy childhood for her Argentine 
country. She has deep appreciation of her 
former teachers at Johns Hopkins, who 
respond so generously to her requests for 
help. Her friendly treatment of North 
American guests is most cordially given 
because “‘It is like a joyous bit of the 
United States all over again.”’ 
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I found Laura de Arce in Montevideo, 
recently returned from her fellowship of 
1938-39, and already making a significant 
start in the social service and wise treat- 
ment of delinquency that she feels Uru- 
guay so greatly needs. There is no money 
to set up a separate service, but as a 
teacher in a normal school she has a salary 
to live on, and she has already persuaded 
her director to select a group of men and 
women students to be trained in social 
methods, so that they may go out into 
neighborhood centers more ready to deal 
with problems there. The judge of the 
Children’s Court has listened to her with 
open mind; and altogether, even with 
limited resources, she is laying a sure 
foundation of a fine service to her coun- 
try. A long-time resident of Montevideo 
said to me: ‘“‘Whoever you women are 
who gave that fellowship to Laura, you 
can be sure she is going to make a good 
return for it all the rest of her life."’ 

In the city of Sio Paulo in Brazil, I met 
Adelpha Rodrigues de Figueiredo. She 
had been a teacher in MacKenzie College 
before the A.A.U.W. fellowship was 
awarded her, a fine wholesome young 
woman whom everyone was devoted to. 
Then to the charm of such a personality 
was added a fine technical skill in library 
Organization, and she is now an out- 
standing figure in the educational work of 


this great expanding city that is building 
so fast that they finish one house every 
hour! 

In the delightful five months that 
I spent, first in the countries of the 
west coast, then along the east coast of 
South America, I met not only our own 
A.A.U.W. fellows, but others who had 
had similar awards from other founda- 
tions, clubs, and private philanthropy. 
While that list may look generous from 
our point of view, it seems small in its 
recognition of all those who beg to come 
to the States to study and so to draw on 
our larger educational resources. The 
good use they make of what they get 
turns any such award into an investment 
that pays a hundredfold. And as ‘‘am- 
bassadors of good will’’ they certainly 
make a generous return in the friendly 
personal interpretation they give of us to 
those who sometimes think of us merely 
as ‘‘the Colossus to the North.”’ 

So if one needed to be convinced that 
our fellowship program is a fine expres- 
sion of our ideals as a great national or- 
ganization, there is no better way of 
being persuaded than to go down to 
South America and see these young 
women at work. 

EvizaBetH HAMILTON 
Dean of Women, Miami University 
Fellowship Chairman, Ohio 
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NOTABLE BIOGRAPHY BY AN A.A.U.W. FELLOW 


A.A.U.W. members will welcome with 
special interest the announcement of the book 
reviewed below, because in a real sense they 
have contributed to its making. Father De- 
Smet, Pioneer Priest of the Rockies, is the title of 
a narrative biography written by Helene 
Magaret on the basis of material collected 
while she was holder of the A.A.U.W. Crusade 
National Fellowship, 1938-39. 

Miss Magaret had already had two long 
narrative poems published, as well as shorter 
verse, when she received the A.A.U.W. award. 
In collecting historical material for one of 
these long poems, she had come across the 
journals and letters of Father DeSmet, and 
their freshness and enthusiasm and vividness 
appealed to her as rich material for a narra- 
tive of the life of this remarkable missionary 
and the great western country that he loved. 

On the fellowship, Miss Magaret went over 
all of the DeSmet manuscripts — thirty-three 
volumes of bound letters, in English, French, 
Flemish, and Latin — which are preserved at 
St. Louis University, as well as various 
accounts and papers. Next, as near as mod- 
ern highways would permit, she retraced 
DeSmet's trail, through Wyoming, Montana, 
Northern Idaho, and down the Columbia 
River Valley into Oregon, to familiarize her- 
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HE subtitle of Helene Magaret’s book ', 


“Pioneer Priest of the Rockies, 
strikes out an important claim for one of 
those fearless and enduring men who 
made possible the conquest of a continent. 
The author makes the claim good judi- 
ciously and abundantly. But Pierre Jean 
DeSmet for all his devotion to his adopted 


' Father DeSmet, Pioneer Priest of the Rockies, by 
Helene Magaret. Farrar and Rinehart, $3.00. 


self with the country in which DeSmet had 
worked. She consulted authorities on the 
activities of the Jesuits in this country, and 
studied the papers of certain traders and 
pioneers with whom DeSmet was associated. 
Of this task Miss Magaret wrote the Awards 
Committee: 

I am writing the book in direct narrative, because 
the story of Father DeSmet's life is entangled in the 
history of western United States from the year 1839, 
through the development of railroads and the Civil 
War, to the year 1873 when the priest died. I believe 
that by direct narrative I can most vividly recreate 
this story of the mushroom growth of civilization 
on the frontier and the gradual extermination of the 
Indians. . . . The details must be accurate, and 
while I have all my material on the facts of Father 
DeSmet’s life, I must continually exhaust all the 
library facilities for details on the life and times in 
which he lived. The minor characters also are his- 
torical and I must collect all available information 
about each of them before I dare put them into my 
book. 

Not content with consulting written rec- 
ords, Miss Magaret submitted her chapter on 
Father DeSmet’s voyage round the Horn to 
three naval officers familiar with sailing ves- 
sels, and asked a member of the Catholic 
clergy to check the whole manuscript. — 
Eprror’s Norte. 
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country would not want to be so re- 
membered. For the heart of his enterprise 
was of a very different sort. 

The search for an earthly paradise is 
one of the oldest and most teasing of 
human enterprises, but the endeavor to 
make one is even harder, perhaps the 
most heart-breaking of all man’s under- 
takings. Pierre Jean DeSmet as a seminary 
student in Belgium had read Muratori’s 
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history of the Jesuit Utopia among the 
Guarani Indians in Paraguay, and with 
boyish generosity had been fired to 
emulate that dream which had failed so 
tragically not much more than a half cen- 
tury before. That effort was to carry him 
across the face of a mid-nineteenth-cen- 
tury America, through every hardship of 
climate, of desert, and mountain, and 
wilderness. And he was to know the 
filth and violence of a life among savages 
and still more disastrous violence of the 
supposedly civilized savages who came to 
prey upon the natural. For, like every 
Christian missionary, he soon found that 
the only hope of keeping the newly-won 
Christian in his pristine fervor was to 
keep him isolated from the old Christian 
who had never been Christianized. 
DeSmet was to see his dreams fail, as 
Muratori’s Jesuits had seen theirs fail, but 
although his efforts for peace-making 
were to be thwarted by the perhaps 
ineluctable circumstances of the conquest 
of a new continent, his love for the Indian 
gave to that sorry, disillusioned being a 
glimpse of a white nature that he all too 
seldom saw, and DeSmet’s trust in the 
capacities of uncorrupted humanity was 
a beautiful thing in itself —truly ‘‘a 
light to time going by.’’ And in spite of 
traders who gave maddening drink for the 
furs that made them rich, and army 
officers to whom the only safe Indian was 
quite literally a dead Indian, and fellow 
priests who, skeptical of his accounts of 
life in the wilderness, gave him more 
credit for the spirit of adventure than for 


the more conventional type of holiness, 
DeSmet’s life is not to be viewed too 
tragically. He loved the clear mountain 
air and the vast stretches of the prairie 
and that unspoiled world that was for- 
ever new, with the whole-hearted pas- 
sion of a lover of the beauty of the natural 
world. Even the hardship of his way of 
life, of hunger and thirst and labor be- 
yond the aching muscle and breaking 
sinew, filled him with the joy of the 
valiant man to whom each new challenge 
is the fulfillment of his being. And if his 
hopes for an Indian paradise in the fast- 
nesses of the mountains failed, his faith 
in God and his love for his fellowmen 
stayed with him until the end. 

It is a remarkable story, and Helene 
Magaret tells it with an answering sense 
of the heroic and with the sympathy of a 
poet. That extraordinary combination of 
sensitiveness to the beauty of the world 
and delight in strenuous action which 
made her narrative poems so remarkable 
is to be found here. The frank grace of an 
Indian maiden, the noisy stench of a 
savage village, the wind-swept radiance 
of mountain air, the solemn wonder of 
the forest — all of these things are given 
with great versatility and vividness, and 
with no less freshness and charm the 
little life of the grass and the thicket. It 
is a poet’s book as well as an historian’s. 


Hexen C. Waite 
Professor of English, 
University of Wisconsin; 
Member, Fellowship Awards Committee 
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The A.A.U.W. and Education Today 

A middle-aged principal of a primary 
school recently approached an authority 
in education to ask, ‘‘What can I do in 
my school to promote national defense?”’ 
The terse answer came quickly, ‘‘Madam, 
what have you been doing all these years?”’ 

This school principal’s anxiety repre- 
sents the feelings of many persons who 
only now, in the face of a crisis, are begin- 
ning vaguely to realize the need of a per- 
sonal responsibility for the continuation 
of our democracy. Practically every or- 
ganization of any size or importance has 
made careful lists of defense needs. There 
is general agreement that military defense 
is useless without human defense, and we 
are told that it is important to have a 
“mentally well-adjusted people, physi- 
cally fit to endure,’’ with moral stamina 
too if you please, so that they will make 
keen definite decisions in matters of right 
and wrong, being willing to sacrifice all 
for the right if there is need. 

Do these makers of lists realize that the 
flabby-muscled, flat-chested twenty-four- 
year-olds who are now military re- 
jects were needing careful nutrition and 
healthful exercise as infants while we were 
busying ourselves with other things dur- 
ing the last great national crisis? Do they 
see in the draft evader of today the pre- 
school child whom we did not supply 
with a wholesome educational environ- 
ment during the years of 1917—1919? And 
in the just-out-of-college youth whom 
they so glibly criticize as taking no re- 
sponsibility, do they recognize the child 
to whom no responsibility was given? 


NATIONAL DEFENSE 


The truth is that a crisis brings to light 
the more permanent values which those 
interested in children have been trying to 
stress over a period of years. This is the 
area of defense where education especially 
functions. If the major task of building 
foundation ideals is well done, it can fur- 
nish one of the mightiest defenses of a 
nation. 

It is imperative that intelligent adults 
take increased responsibility for this 
gradual building of the defense of the na- 
tion by assuming increased responsibility 
for the well-being of public schools. That 
the best of leadership is demanded for this 
task is evident in the excellent work of 
A.A.U.W. groups. Wherever they have 
been effective in their efforts to maintain 
and raise standards of education in the 
public schools, the element of good lead- 
ership is always found. 

Where does this courageous effort need 
strengthening today? What are the crucial 
weak points in our plan of public educa- 
tion as we see it in the revealing light of 
the world crisis? The scarcity of early 
educational opportunities for the child 
under six is increasingly evident, for as 
parents are drawn into defense activities 
the community becomes more responsible 
for the child. ‘‘Defense’’ when it means 
lessened care of children by parents may 
be breeding fear and insecurity in these 
children, a poor background for future 
citizens. 

Then too there is the question of voca- 
tional training as an integral part of the 
secondary school system. This question, 
which has been under serious considera- 
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tion by educators for the past several 
years, now is further complicated by the 
immediate need for trained workers for 
industry. The problem demands careful 
consideration in its relation to secondary 
education as well as to defense activities. 
And finally there is the vital question 
as to whether equality of educational op- 
portunity shall be granted from one part 
of a state to another and from state to 
state. The first step in solving this prob- 
lem lies in equalization plans within each 
state. The second step, which concerns 
citizens of all states, presents the ques- 
tion, shall all children in the nation have 
equal access to educational opportunities? 
Are these questions to be put aside to 
remain unsolved for today’s children? If 
not, here are a few definite suggestions 
drawn from successful work now in 
progress in many A.A.U.W. branches: 


1. Have at least one group of members, no matter 
how small, who are definitely informed on local 
questions of public education. A ‘“‘Know Your 
Schools’’ study group or study committee, or 
even one well informed chairman of education, 
can make a significant contribution. 


. Asa first step, establish cordial cooperation with 
the local board of education and school admin- 
istrators. 


. As information on the needs of the schools is 
gained, let it be shared with the A.A.U.W. 
branch membership and with the community. 
Areas needing immediate atcention will quickly 
be brought to light with the help of the school 
board and school superintendent, but the follow- 
ing questions may be helpful at the beginning: 

a. What educational opportunities are there in 
your community for children from five to 
six years of age? From three to five years of 
age? 

. What changes are taking place in the sec- 
ondary school curriculum? 

. What is the relation of your state education 
system to such questions as education for 
the child under six, and vocational edu- 
cation? 

. What do educational authorities in your 
state say of the need for federal grants to the 
public schools in your state? 
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e. Have new concentrations of population in 
your vicinity complicated the problems of 
the public schools? 

What adult activities are a part of your 
public school system? 

. Are your schools free to serve our democracy 
without undue interference from special 
interests? 


For more concrete suggestions for study 
and activity the following materials are 
available: ‘‘Know Your Public Schools,”’ 
a series of leaflets obtainable from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Study Kits on Kindergartens, 
Nursery Schools, and Federal Aid to 
Education. See A.A.U.W. Publications, 
pages 9, 11, and 12. 

H. A. H. 


We Look Toward a New World Order 


For more than twenty years the 
A.A.U.W. has concerned itself with the 
problem of a better international order 
— one in which our own country should 
share obligations as well as benefits. We 
supported membership in the League of 
Nations and the World Court; we worked 
for active cooperation with the League in 
the interim of non-membership; we fa- 
vored the Neutrality Act at first as a 
means of preventing the United States 
from obstructing League sanctions, and 
later we advocated amending the Act so 
that this country might discriminate eco- 
nomically against aggressor nations. The 
replies of the branches to the questions 
put to them in the tentative legislative 
program (reported elsewhere in this Jour- 
NAL) indicate strong approval of a policy 
of aid to the nations fighting the Axis 
powers, one reason being undoubtedly 
the fear that totalitarian victory would 
destroy for a long future all chance of 
organizing the world constructively for 
peace. 

In the pressure and worry of today we 
sometimes feel that there is a conflict be- 
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tween the urge to deal with the immedi- 
ate crisis and the desire to think ahead to 
a better world. Actually, the two con- 
cerns are part of each other. Surely, the 
“blood, toil, tears, and sweat’’ of defend- 
ing democracy today will be of little avail 
if we do not make use of whatever chances 
there may be to organize the world so 
that such catastrophes will happen less 
and less often. On the other hand, our 
vision of a more rational order will re- 
main a far-away dream if we let slip from 
our hands whatever power we have to 
make it real. 

Our long-time program in the A.A.U.W. 
suggests that we have a task to perform 
in promoting study and thoughtful dis- 
cussion of the kind of international organ- 
ization the United States should help to 
build. There is plenty of material, and no 
lack of blueprints, — Federal Union, a 
revived League of Nations, regional 
unions in a loose universal League. Many 
branches of the A.A.U.W. have shown an 
interest in the proposal that federation 
commence now, among the nations that 
are still free, the boundaries of this group- 
ing to be extended as the limits of Axis 
power recede. 

Advocacy of a given scheme is not so 
important at this moment as widespread 
public understanding of the whole ques- 
tion of organization for peace. Great in- 
stitutions are never born painlessly. The 
American people may have learned by 
this time that their country is too large 
and powerful not to affect the world 
situation, even though its influence may 
be negative. But a positive policy about 
our part in future world organization 
cannot be formulated in a few weeks. 
Quick decisions, speedy action, are needed 
to meet the immediate crisis. But thor- 
ough discussion, adequate information, 
clear understanding — in other words, 
time, put to good use —will be the key to 
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success in building the new world order. 
A.A.U.W. branches and study groups 
have here a clear and urgent responsi- 
bility. 

E. C. B. 


Social Well-Being, a Bulwark of Defense 


In its program of national defense 
America has undertaken two fundamental 
tasks. The first may be classified as mili- 
tary and economic; the other is social and 
psychological. Both tasks are essential to 
the achievement of the national purpose. 
The first to be effectively done must be 
constantly supported by the second. 

While high-speed production can be 
accomplished only through centralization 
and coordination of certain powers under 
government authority, social well-being 
and morale can be realized only through 
the energy, judicious planning, and re- 
sourcefulness of socially minded men and 
women — women, primarily — in every 
community. The defense program has 
pointed up the obligations and opportuni- 
ties of organized groups throughout the 
nation, for in our complexity of social 
institutions we seldom act effectively 
alone. 

Through the A.A.U.W. program uni- 
versity women are helping to build the 
fortifications of welfare and morale. 
Social studies groups have contributed 
their knowledge of community needs and 
resources. Many have analyzed existing 
consumer protection — provisions regard- 
ing weights and measures, food and drugs, 
health and sanitation — and have recom- 
mended more adequate measures when 
these were needed. They have established 
consumer education facilities and pre- 
sented to retailers specific proposals for 
informative labeling of many commodi- 
ties. They have requested consumer repre- 
sentation on boards and commissions, 
public and private, whose decisions af- 
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fect consumers. And they have become 
sufficiently price-conscious and quality- 
conscious to inquire into price-making 
policies, including the practice of quality- 
deterioration. 

No aspect of the emergency program is 
more important than rapid and efficient 
production. It is obvious that adoption 
of standard specifications for industrial 
processes and many consumer commodi- 
ties will contribute appreciably to elimi- 
nation of waste. Hence the accent on 
developing grades and standards at this 
time. 

Social studies groups, extending their 
consumer studies, have found that proper 
income-use presupposes at least a sub- 
sistence income; that the consumer's pur- 
chasing knowledge is of little value for 
families whose wages are too seriously 
limited or whose wage-earners have re- 
cently been unable to work. Through an 
analysis of labor standards and social 
welfare facilities, A.A.U.W. social studies 
groups have sought to understand and 
improve all that is implied in opportuni- 
ties for income-getting. These problems 
are all significant aspects of the com- 
munity’s social structure; the attack upon 
low-wage areas, unemployment, and 
poverty, rounds out the program which 
began with better income-use. 

Social welfare groups have studied ex- 
isting welfare facilities, both private and 
public, and have marked out the areas of 
greatest unserved need. They have then 
advocated more efficient organization of 
welfare agencies, general plans for recrea- 
tion, for medical care and hospitalization, 
or for more adequate relief budgets. Some 
A.A.U.W. groups have had a large share 
in the community education leading to 
local penal reforms, social disease control, 
or care of transients. Seeking first the rea- 
sons for low levels of living in a large 
Proportion of the population, these 
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groups have been utilizing their objective 
points of view and their techniques of 
analysis upon the larger problems. 

Welfare problems may be eased, tem- 
porarily at least, by increasing employ- 
ment in industries related to defense 
production. As wage workers — forty- 
five millions — take the spotlight today, 
social studies groups are turning atten- 
tion to the employed as well as the un- 
employed and unemployable. Standards of 
production are stepped up; what of stand- 
ards of safety, of hours, and of wages? 
Which of the local industries are irregular 
or seasonal? Which have long hours and 
low pay? If the public has a right to ex- 
pect uninterrupted service in all indus- 
tries, does the public carry out its cor- 
responding duty of obtaining accurate 
information from and about both sides of 
industrial disputes? If workers are tested 
by standards of skill and productivity and 
loyalty, what may they rightly expect in 
return? What provision is made for trying 
to help inexperienced young people find 
jobs? These and other questions are basic 
to welfare, harmonious community rela- 
tions, and morale; and therefore they are 
basic to defense. 

Community changes in some areas have 
come so rapidly under the impact of de- 
fense industrial activity that their unex- 
pected social effects are baffling. People 
pour in, seeking work, bringing families 
who must be housed and clothed and edu- 
cated. Wholesome recreational facilities 
are needed, for example, to supplant the 
offerings of ‘‘joints’’ and beer parlors 
with their new “‘hostesses."’ How may 
medical and dental services best be made 
available to the transient population? Are 
decent houses available at rentals the 
families can afford? 

Social studies groups with their know]l- 
edge of community resources have begun 
to point the way to satisfactory solutions. 
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They have done more. They have encour- 
aged public discussion of national and 
local issues to secure greater unity and 
establish a new and vital pride in Ameri- 
Can institutions and a new and determined 
attitude toward elimination of malad- 
justment and insecurity. Thus, college- 
trained women are finding in A.A.U.W.’s 
social studies program important ways of 
making democracy work. Their activities 
this year have received considerable im- 
petus through the A.A.U.W. bulletin, 
“Our Organization for National De- 
fense,’’ issued in November, and through 
the study outlines, Scientific Consumer Pur- 
chasing, The Consumer Movement in 1940, 
Social Welfare, and Fair Labor Standards. 
E. C. F. 


Women’s Resources and Responsibilities 


As might be expected in these critical 
days, much work of A.A.U.W. groups in 
the field of the economic and legal status 
of women is being directed toward coop- 
eration in the A.A.U.W. registration of 
members’ occupations, abilities, training, 
and services offered in the defense emer- 
gency, and much thought is being ex- 
pended in making subsequent recom- 
mendations of university women fit by 
experience and qualifications to be ap- 
pointed as members of local and state 
defense councils and to take posts in 
other civic or state agencies charged with 
defense duties. 

Concerning use of the Registration 
Card files, many will be interested in this 
specific answer sent by the A.A.U.W. 
California state president to her branch 
presidents: 

Inquiries have been coming in as to the use to 
which the survey of branch resources will be put. 
Some branches have already concluded their survey 
and have prepared their classified list of branch mem- 


bers to send in to the state. Many have discovered 
hidden talents or training and have already put 
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them to work. And other branches have made a 
permanent card catalogue of their members and plan 
to keep it up to date. From the lists of names sent in 
to the state president, a state personnel file will be 
built up and names will be drawn from this for 
service on state commissions, etc., as part of the 
state defense program. During the last World War, 
A.A.U.W. was frequently called upon to recommend 
people of special training for specific work. The 
value of such files, both from the local and state 
viewpoint, can be readily seen. 


Many of the branch committees are 
encouraging use of the A.A.U.W. Code of 
Ethics for Volunteers by those who offer 
their services in the defense emergency, 
desiring by this means to raise the stand- 
ard of volunteer assistance. Still other 
committees are holding meetings to dis- 
cuss the entire subject of women in the 
defense program, so that they may come 
to know where and how women can ex- 
pend their energies to the best effect. 

But at the same time, it is necessary for 
committees to keep on with their con- 
sideration of economic and legal prob- 
lems affecting women. For even in the 
midst of a great national defense effort, 
vigilance in this direction is essential. 
This proved to be true for the British 
Federation of University Women even in 
the midst of their national war effort. In 
a waf-time message to its members, the 
British Federation wrote recently that it 
had had — 


to share in the work of bringing to light the loss to 
the national effort entailed by neglecting the serv- 
ices of highly qualified women fit for responsible 
posts. The Parliamentary and Public Relations 
Committee has to keep an unceasing watch on all 
such developments, and on other problems affecting 
and interesting university women that continue to 
arise as in normal times. 


So, as in normal times, A.A.U.W. 
branch committees will continue to study 
women’s employment problems and wom- 


en's legal status. 
F. V. S. 
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* A.A.UU.W. NEWS AND NOTES * 





The Legislative Program 

One of the most important items of 
business to come before the convention in 
Cincinnati will be the Legislative Pro- 
gram for 1941-43. In November a tenta- 
tive legislative program was sent to the 
branches, with a request for comments 
to guide the Legislative Program Com- 
mittee in making up the draft which will 
be voted on by the convention. Responses 
came from 17 state divisions and 268 
branches — exactly double the number 
of branches that replied to a similar re- 
quest before the 1939 Convention. 

The decision of the branches was over- 
whelmingly in support of the items sub- 
mitted to them, which on the whole fol- 
lowed closely the present Legislative 
Program. On the item concerning which 
the largest number of questions was raised 
— federal aid to tax-supported public 
education — only 29 branches suggested 
a change. 

A score of branches, while favoring co- 
ordination of federal welfare activities, 
asked for clarification of the term ‘‘ex- 
tension’ of welfare services. Support of 
coordination of federal educational activi- 
ties was questioned by 18 branches. 

Of the 268 branches reporting, 14 ques- 
tioned opposition to the Equal Rights 
Amendment and opposition to discrimi- 
nation in employment on the basis of sex 
or marital status; 241 branches voted 
“yes’’ on the Equal Rights Amendment 
item, one voted ‘‘no’’; 238 branches voted 
“yes’’ on the discrimination in employ- 
ment item, 6 voted ‘‘no.”’ 

Of the proposed legislative items in the 


social studies field, only one was new — 
support for legislation to meet the prob- 
lem of excessive interstate migration. Of 
the 268 branches replying, four felt that 
the program was already so comprehen- 
sive that this item might be omitted, and 
four branches asked that interpretation of 
the item be submitted to the membership 
before support of specific measures is un- 
dertaken. 

In the field of international relations, 
the preliminary inquiry to check on 
A.A.U.W. opinion seemed particularly 
opportune, since the A.A.U.W. is still 
working under a program adopted in 
June 1939, three months before the war 
broke out. In order to ascertain A.A.U.W. 
opinion as definitely as possible, the In- 
ternational Relations Committee asked 
for an expression from the branches on 
these proposals: 

I. Recognition of a common cause with all peoples 
resisting totalitarian aggression, and the furnish- 
ing of whatever aid we can give that will make 
this resistance effective. 

a. Do you wish to specify types and extent of 
aid?Ifso, how? 

b. Do you feel that the United States Govern- 
ment is acting quickly and decisively 
enough, or do you think the A.A.U.W. 
should work for more extensive aid to the 
other American nations, to China, to 
the British Empire, to the remnants of 
the French and Dutch Empires? 

II. Creation of a closer and more permanent interna- 
tional organization, to be begun now among 
the peoples resisting the Axis powers, and ex- 
panded as rapidly as possible. 


About 200 branches sent answers on 
these proposed statements of foreign pol- 
icy. Of this number, four reported sharply 
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divided opinions, four replied that the 
A.A.U.W. should not take a position on 
controversial issues, and two decided to 
take no action. There were 157 branches 
in favor of A.A.U.W. support for a policy 
of aid to nations fighting against the Ax- 
is: of these, about one third emphasized 
the need of quick action. Somewhat more 
than a third specified that the aid given 
should be ‘‘short of war,’’ about a fourth 
specified ‘‘no expeditionary force,’’ and 
a few mentioned ‘‘no convoys.’’ Nine 
branches opposed the statement. The re- 
plies to the second proposition (interna- 
tional organization) were 177 in favor, 
14 opposed. 

The smallest proportion of branches 
voting “‘yes’’ on Proposition I was in the 
Southeast Central, Rocky Mountain, and 
Southwest Central Sections. The greatest 
difference between the amount of support 
for Proposition I and Proposition II was 
in the Rocky Mountain, Southeast Cen- 
tral, and North Pacific Sections. In each 
of these sections the number of branches 
in favor of the long-time program to 
promote international organization was 
appreciably larger than the number sup- 
porting the immediate proposal to give 
material aid to nations now at war against 
the totalitarian powers. 

The proposed 1941-43 Legislative Pro- 
gram, drafted in the light of these ex- 
pressions of branch opinion, has been sent 
to all branch presidents. Branches are 
asked to study the items carefully, so that 
delegates may be thoroughly informed 
before coming to the convention. 


Revision of the By-laws and Other 
Convention Business 


A.A.U.W. members are particularly re- 
quested to study the various suggestions 
for revision of the By-laws which have 


recently been sent out together with the 
Call to the Convention transmitted in the 
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March 1 General Director’ s Letter. The Com- 
mittee on Revision of the By-laws is 
anxious to have the membership study 
carefully its report and the recommenda- 
tions from other sources, so that the work 
of the convention may be based on con- 
sidered opinion. The committee has given 
much time and thought to the recom- 
mendations which have been submitted 
to it and has attempted to formulate its 
report in the light of these recommenda- 
tions and the history and purposes of the 
Association. 

The Board of Directors has recom- 
mended that members study carefully in 
advance such items of convention business 
as legislation and revision of the By-laws, 
but that delegates come without instruc- 
tion, so that they may vote according to 
their best judgment in the light of con- 
vention discussion. Presentation of busi- 
ness items at the convention is scheduled 
for Monday, with voting on Thursday, 
leaving ample time for consideration. 


Resolutions for Convention Action 


Delegates wishing to present resolu- 
tions to the Cincinnati Convention must 
submit them to the Committee on Resolu- 
tions in writing at least two weeks before 
the convention. The chairman of the com- 
mittee is Dr. Ruth L. Anderson, Central 
College, Fayette, Missouri. 


Our War Relief Fund 


As this JourNAt goes to press, $24,748 
has been contributed to our A.A.U.W. 
fund for aid to university women who are 
victims of war. A second gift of £1000 has 
been sent to the British Federation for aid 
to university women refugees from Nazi- 
dominated countries and to British mem- 
bers who have suffered from bombings. 
This makes a total of $8,100 sent to 
Great Britain. Other allotments have 
been made to Finland, $2,000; Palestine, 














$1,000; Sweden, $1,000; Canada, $1,000; 
for refugees in the United States, $2,000. 


Euthenics Institute Scholarship 

The Vassar Institute of Euthenics 
again offers a summer scholarship to an 
A.A.U.W. member, to be chosen par- 
ticularly for experience in A.A.U.W. 
child study groups or related community 
activities. Applications should reach na- 
tional Headquarters by April 15. Appli- 
cation blanks and further information 
will be sent on request. 


The Arts: Writing Project for 1940 


The 207 entries for this year’s writing 
project came from 18 states, and included 
37 short stories, 11 one-act plays, 158 en- 
tries in verse, and one biography of a 
local pioneer in the arts. 

The writing group of the Kansas City, 
Missouri, Branch has judged the short 
stories and gives the first place to ““The 
Big Road’’ by Jane Toy Coolidge of Mer- 
chantville, New Jersey; second place to 
“Culture’’ by Marion Bresee Lambert of 
Detroit, Michigan; and third place is 
tied between ‘‘Three Springs’’ by Mar- 
garet McEvoy of Emmetsburg, Iowa, and 
“They Treated Me Fine’’ by Mabel Lo- 
renz Ives of Upper Montclair, New Jersey. 

The committee writes: 

We judged on these grounds: (1) Did the author 
establish her problem, then work straight through 
to the end? (2) Do the characters live? (3) Theme, 
unity, setting. (4) Good beginning. (5) Good end- 
ing. (6) Writing tempo. (7) Smoothness. 

These four manuscripts, together with 
three others recommended by the Kansas 
City committee — ‘And All Through the 
House’ by Victoria H. Savage of Spo- 
kane, Washington; ‘“‘White Lilacs’’ by 
Grace Standeven of Omaha, Nebraska; 
and “Touch of Spring’’ by Jean M. 
Nourse of Sioux City, Iowa — will re- 
ceive professional criticism through the 
kindness of Professor Wilbur Schramm, 
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director of the Writer's Workshop at the 
University of Iowa. 

The Washington, D. C., Branch, 
which has for some years conducted an 
Undergraduate Poetry Contest for stu- 
dents of colleges in the District, has 
judged the verse, and assigns the first 
three places as follows: first, ‘‘October, 
1940"’ by Virginia Lee O'Donnell of Peek- 
skill, New York; second, ‘‘A Poem with 
Apologies to Alfred de Musset’s Fantasie"’ 
by G. Bloomer of Dearborn, Michigan; 
third, ‘Prayer in Humility’’ by Belle 
McCormick of Oil City, Pennsylvania. 

The Washington committee defines their 
standard of choice as: 

A. Content. We asked that the poem have some 
content, but barred no poem because of the nature of 
that content. We felt that the poems selected were 
more successful than others because of their higher 
degree of communication of concrete experience, 
whether it was an impression of external nature, 
human (or canine) nature, or spiritual values. 

B. Transforming imagination, with evidence of a 
creative action on the experience, and some power 


of representation through suggestion and imagery. 
C. Harmony between form and content. 


Without attempting any arrangement 
in order of excellence, an additional seven 
poems are selected for professional criti- 
cism, as follows: ‘‘So Little Time Re- 
mains,’’ by Dorothy Daggett Eldridge, of 
Nutley, New Jersey; ‘‘Danseuse,’’ by 
Elfreda C. Graham, of Franklin, Pennsy]- 
vania; “Fresh Snow,’’ by Anne Coe 
Mitchell, of Montclair, New Jersey; ‘“To 
a Spotted Spaniel Pup,’’ by Jean M. 
Nourse, of Sioux City, lowa; ** Builders,”’ 
by Eloise Davis Pickard of Raines, Ten- 
nessee; ‘‘Can One Have Tears?”’ by Nellie 
Dodd Speers of Montclair, New Jersey; 
‘In Fee,’’ by Bess Truitt, of Enid, 
Oklahoma. 

Isabel Fiske Conant, author of ‘‘The 
Orange Feather’’ and other books of 
poetry, adviser on the writing of poetry 
in several colleges, has been good enough 
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to promise to provide personal notes for 
these ten writers. 

The plays were judged by the Madison, 
Wisconsin, Branch, which gives first 
place to ‘The Dinner,’’ by Mary Helen 
Brown of Emmetsburg, Iowa; second place 
to ‘“‘Mothers in the Wilderness,’’ by 
Anne Rue Robinson of Spokane, Wash- 
ington; and third place to “‘Quien Sabe?”’ 
by Sara Crumpton McMahon of Long 
Beach, California. 

Finally, we are glad to record the first 
biographical sketch of a local pioneer in 
the arts received from any community: 
Mrs. Otta A. Hendrian of Montclair has 
written an interesting account of Mark 
Andrews (1875-1939), a musician of her 
city. 

Entries for this year’s Writing Proj- 
ect are due at national Headquarters on 
November 1, 1941, and notices about the 
several categories will be printed in later 
issues of both the Journat and the Gen- 
eral Director's Letter. 


New Exhibitions 


A new exhibition, “‘The Trend in 
American Painting,”’ gives color repro- 
ductions of the work of fifty artists. Be- 
ginning with Inness, born in 1825, and 
ending with Mervin Jules, born in 1912, 
this is primarily study material for 
branches, though it may be shown pub- 
licly if the community is small and pic- 
tures are hard to come by. As study ma- 
terial this is planned to show the possible 
use of reproductions for circulation in 
public schools and in public library collec- 
tions; their disadvantages as well as their 
usefulness; various kinds of reproductions; 
the cheapest mounting. Brief descriptive 
résumés, reference material, sources, order 
of hanging, and ‘“‘how-to-make-it’’ direc- 
tions are enclosed. The weight is seventy- 
five pounds, the fee two dollars plus 
transportation both ways. 
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Association Calendar 


March 21-22 Wisconsin 
Madison 


State Meeting, 


March 27-29 Washington State 


Wenatchee 


Meeting, 


March 28-29 Louisiana State 


Meeting, 
Alexandria 


March 28-29 Missouri State 


Springfield 


Meeting, 

March 28-29 Virginia State Meeting, Rich- 
mond 

Oklahoma State Meeting, Ada 

5 Texas State Meeting, Abilene 
Nebraska State 

Scottsbluff 

Florida State Meeting, Tampa 


April 
April 
April Meeting, 
April 
April Oregon State Meeting, Port- 
land 
Idaho State Meeting, Orofino 
Kansas State Meeting, Pitts- 
burg 


April 
April 


April State 


Convent Station 


New Jersey Meeting, 

West Virginia State Meeting, 
Charleston 

National Board of Directors, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

National Biennial Convention, 
Netherland Plaza Hotel, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Illinois State Meeting, East 
St. Louis 

Michigan State Meeting, Sag- 
inaw 


A Study of the Value of Grade Labeling 


Committees of the National Consumer- 
Retailer Council have been studying, 
planning, surveying and reporting for a 
period of nearly three years. The Informa- 
tive Labeling Manual has reached the 
“revised edition’’ stage; the Store Program 
Manual has been tried out in its prelimi- 
nary form in a few of the larger retail 
stores and is now in press; the Local 
Groups Committee released last fall a 
bulletin entitled A Plan for Cooperation 











between Consumers and Local Retailers; and 
interesting factual information about 
uses of store services and privileges has 
just been compiled by the Customer 
Abuses Committee. 

The spring of 1941, however, offers the 
Council’s most ambitious project to date, 
for it is expected that more than two hun- 
dred local consumer groups will partici- 
pate. The plan is designed to promote the 
widespread adoption of informative grade 
labels for canned foods. Impetus came 
from conferences between consumer repre- 
sentatives and officials of the National 
Association of Food Chains, an affiliate of 
the Council, which circulated the model 
label forms prepared by the Council’s 
Committee on Foods to its member chains. 

The Kroger Company, the Grand Union 
Company, the Pender Grocery Company 
and Big Star Markets, and Great Atlantic 
and Pacific Tea Company are introducing 
graded canned corn, peas, peaches, and 
tomatoes, with labels carefully prepared 
to meet the Council's suggestions. Those 
chains which are now adopting informa- 
tive labels for Grades A and B only have 
indicated that they will probably include 
Grade C next season. In addition, a few 
of the chains and some of the independent 
stores will carry U. S. graded products 
packed under continuous inspection of 
and graded by an expert from the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Service of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

In order to emphasize the importance of 
this labeling development, the consumer 
Organizations within the National Con- 
sumer-Retailer Council have outlined a 
Plan for Consumer-Retailer Study of the 
Value of Informative Grade Labeling for 
Canned Foods, which furnishes a detailed 
guide for a local survey. Consumer study 
gtoups interested in the plan may secure 
copies from the national Headquarters of 
the A.A.U.W. 


A.A.U.W. News and Notes 
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Resolution on Equal Rights Amendment 


Of particular interest to A.A.U.W. 
committees on status of women is this 
Resolution on the Equal Rights Amend- 
ment adopted by the Seventh National 
Conference on Labor Legislation: 


Wuereas labor legislation for women has resulted 
in inestimable benefits for the women workers of our 
country; and 

Wuereas the adoption of the Equal Rights 
Amendment would wipe out all remedial legislation 
for women, passage of which in the various states 
has been secured at the cost of great effort and 
sacrifice; and 

Wuerzas the Equal Rights Amendment would not 
accomplish the purpose for which it is intended, be- 
cause it is written in such general terms that it 
would throw into confusion all existing laws on the 
legal status of women, would result in frequent liti- 
gation, and would necessitate constant judicial in- 
terpretation; and 

Wuereas any existing discriminations against 
women in the matter of property rights, marriage 
rights, and jury rights can best be removed by 
changes in specific state statutes to meet the par- 
ticular needs of the individual locality; 

Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Seventh National Conference on 
Labor Legislation hereby goes on record as disap- 
proving and opposing adoption of the Equal Rights 
Amendment. 


Dr. Susan M. Kingsbury, chairman of 
the A.A.U.W. national Committee on 
Economic and Legal Status of Women, 
was in Washington, December 9, 10, and 
11, for the conference. 


New Branches 


The following branches have been 
recognized since the December JourNnaL 


was published: 


Cororapo — Salida 
Detaware — Seaford 
Kansas — Goodland 
Minnesota — Olivia 
Missouri — Shelby County 
Macon 
Uran — Brigham 
WasHIncton — Port Angeles 


The total number of branches is 894. 





































































































































































































FELLOWSHIP AWARDS, 


1941-42 


The A.A.U.W. Committee on Fellowship Awards, meeting in Washington January 
30-February 1, made the following grants for the coming year: 


Aurelia Henry Reinhardt International Fel- 
lowship, $1,500. — ExizasetH A. SHEpparRD, 
tutor in English, University Women’s College, 
Melbourne, Australia, for a study in medieval 
and early modern English language and litera- 
ture, at the Huntington Library, California. 
Birthplace, Palmerston North, New Zealand. 
B.A. Canterbury College, 1929; M.A. Univer- 
sity of New Zealand, 1930; Ph.D. University of 
London, 1936. 

Project. — A critical and biographical study 
of *‘The Development of Scottish Poetry to 
the Period of the Reformation." 

Positions held. — Assistant lecturer in clas- 
sics, Canterbury College, University of New 
Zealand, 1931-32; bursar, and tutor in Eng- 
lish, University Women's College, University 
of Melbourne, 1939—. 


Dorothy Bridgman Atkinson Fellowship, 
$1,500. — Frances D. Acoma, research as- 
sistant, University of Chicago; for a study in 
French history, at various American libraries. 
Birthplace, Donora, Penna. B.A. Wellesley 
College, 1928; M.A. Smith College, 1932; 
graduate work, University of Chicago, Colum- 
bia University, Northwestern University. 

Project. — A doctoral dissertation dealing 
with the French attitude toward British in- 
stitutions and practices, especially political 
institutions and practices, from 1765 to 1789, 
with reference to their declining prestige as 
models for reform. 

Positions held. — Teacher of English and his- 
tory, Hosmer Hall, St. Louis, Mo., 1929-31; 
instructor in history, Winthrop College, Rock 
Hill, S. C., 1932-35; teacher of history, high 
school, Waukegan, IIll., 1935-36; research as- 
sistant, University of Chicago, 1938-39, 1940—. 

Miss Acomb’s paper, ‘“The International 


Peacetime Conference, 1904-1914,’ appears in 
Proceedings of the South Carolina Historical Asso- 
ciation; and ‘‘Unemployment and Relief in 
Champagne, 1788," in the Journal of Modern 
History, March 1939. 


Elizabeth Avery Colton Fellowship, $1,500. 
— Hexen V. Crousz, graduate student, Uni- 
versity of Missouri; for experiments in genet- 
ics at Columbia University. Birthplace, Ow- 
ings Mills, Md. A.B. Goucher College, 1935; 
M.A. Smith College, 1936. 

Project. — An experimental study of the 
factors involved in aberrant chromosome be- 
havior in Sciara (Diptera), with particular 
reference to (1) the mechanism of sex deter- 
mination and sex differentiation, and (2) the 
fundamental forces involved in chromosome 
synapsis and chromosome disjunction. 

Positions held. — Research assistant, Depart- 
ment of Embryology, Carnegie Institution of 
Washington, 1936-39. 


Fellowship Crusade National Fellowship, 
$1,500. — Brancue A. Pricer, instructor in 
French, Wells College; for work in French lit- 
erature, at Columbia University. Birthplace, 
Northfield, N. J. A.B. Syracuse University, 
1930; Dipléme de hautes études de littérature 
et de langue frangaises, University of Gren- 
oble, 1932; M.A. Smith College, 1937; gradu- 
ate work, Columbia University, 1940. 

Project. — A doctoral thesis on the literary 
criticism of Jacques Riviére, brilliant literary 
critic and director of the outstanding French 
literary review, Nouvelle Revue Francaise, from 
1919 to his death in 1925. 

Positions held. — Assistant and Jater in- 
structor, Wells College, 1937—; assistant in 
French House, Syracuse University, summer, 
1938. 
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Gamma Phi Beta Lindsey Barbee Fellow- 
ship in Social Work, $1,000. — Florence Hol- 
lis, assistant professor in social sciences, Wést- 
ern Reserve University; for a study in the field 
of social welfare, at Bryn Mawr College. 
Birthplace, Philadelphia, Penna.; B.A. Welles- 
ley College, 1928; M.S.S. Smith College, 1931. 

Project. — A study of social and psycho- 
logical factors associated with difficulties in 
marriage adjustment as revealed in a detailed 
study of the records of couples receiving case- 
work treatment in selected family casework 
agencies. Results of this study will be pre- 
sented for the doctoral dissertation. On the 
need for such a study Miss Hollis writes, in 
part: 


In recent years many different types of organiza- 
tions have become interested in problems of adjust- 
ment in marriage, and a variety of practical work 
has been done. There is, however, relatively little 
known about the causes of husband-wife conflict and 
still less about effective treatment measures. .. . 
Very little study has been made in family welfare 
agencies of either causation or treatment. Because 
there is valuable unexplored material available in 
family welfare agencies and because we so greatly 
need further enlightenment on the problem, this 
seemed to me a fruitful field for study. 


Miss Hollis will also take some courses at 
Bryn Mawr, and will continue to do practical 
casework. 

Positions held. — Apprentice and later dis- 
trict superintendent, Family Society of Phila- 
delphia, 1928-33; district secretary, Associated 
Charities, Cleveland, 1933-1937; assistant pro- 
fessor of casework, School of Applied Social 
Sciences, Western Reserve University, 1937—; 
on leave, 1940-41, for study at Bryn Mawr 
College. 

Miss Hollis’ book, Social Casework in Prac- 
tice — Six Case Studies (Family Welfare Asso- 
ciation of America, 1939) is widely used in 
social welfare education and is regarded as an 
important contribution to the formulation of 
basic principles of casework; she has also pub- 
lished articles in The Family and as pamphlets 
of the Family Welfare Association. 


Latin American Fellowship, $1,500. — 
Emerrra E. Guervara, Panama City, Panama, 
science teacher, and student at the National 
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University of Panama; for research in biology 
at the University of California. Birthplace, 
Las Tablas, Panama. Bachiller en Ciencias, 
National Institute, 1935; Pre-Medical Certifi- 
cate, University of Panama, 1939; Licentiate in 
Natural Sciences, University of Panama, 1941. 

Project. — To acquire training and labora- 
tory techniques in cancer research. Panama has 
a new Radiological Institute, excellently 
equipped but lacking in trained research work- 
ers. Miss Guevara plans to do cancer research 
at the Institute on her return. 

Positions held. — Science teacher at the 
Normal School, Santiago, Panama, 1939-40; 
at the National Institute and at the Lyceum 
for Girls, 1940-41. 


Margaret Snell Fellowship, $1,500. — Mar- 
GaReET I. Carter, assistant to the Dean of 
Women and instructor in psychology, Fisk 
University; for a study in psychology, at Yale 
or Harvard University. Birthplace, Provi- 
dence, R.I. A.B. Pembroke College, 1937; 
A.M. Atlanta University, 1938; A.M. Columbia 
University, 1939. 

Project. — A psychological study of Negro 
children to discover attitudes toward the 
physical attributes which differentiate the 
child from other members of his own group as 
well as from persons outside his racial group. 
The study is designed to reveal basic factors in 
the development of personality and the social 
behavior of individuals, and also to con- 
tribute to methodology in psychology, 
through use of some of the newer techniques. 

Positions held. — Assistant director, Camp 
Atwater, Springfield, Mass., summers 1938-40; 
assistant in biology, Spelman College, 1937- 
38; assistant to Dean of Women and instructor 
in psychology, Fisk University, 1939—. 


Marion Talbot Fellowship, $1,500. — 
Ex:ten Causa Davipson, tutor in English, 
University of Chicago; for a study in American 
literature, at the University of Chicago and at 
Harvard and Columbia Universities. Birth- 
place, Columbus, Ohio. B.A., M.A. Ohio 
State University, 1935. 

Project. — A doctoral thesis on Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, devoted especially to (1) the his- 
torical backgrounds of Emerson's rhetorical 
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theories; (2) the doctrines in terms of which 
Emerson's rhetorical theories are to be under- 
stood; (3) Emerson’s conception of the func- 
tion of the orator or ‘‘Man of Eloquence’’; 
(4) Emerson’s views concerning argumenta- 
tion and the other means of persuasion; (5) 
Emerson's particular contribution to the devel- 
opment of rhetorical theory in this country. 

Positions held. — Graduate assistant, De- 
partment of English, Ohio State University, 
1936; assistant, Dictionary of American English 
research project, University of Chicago, 
1936-38. 

Mary Pemberton Nourse Fellowship in 
Public Health, $1,250. — Cuaruorre S11ver- 
MAN, interne, Beekman Hospital, New York 
City; for study in public health at De Lamar 
Institute of Public Health, College of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons, New York City. Birth- 
place, New York City. B.A. Brooklyn College, 
1933; M.D. Woman's Medical College of 
Pennsylvania, 1938. 

Project. — Study for the degree of Master of 
Public Health. 

Positions held. — Junior interne, Beth Israel 
Hospital, New York City, summer 1937; camp 
physician, Camp Louise, Cascade, Md., sum- 
mer 1938; interne, Beekman Hospital, New 
York City, 1939-41. 

May Treat Morrison Fellowship, $1,500. — 
Laura THompson, social scientist; for a study 
in applied anthropology, in Hawaii. Birth- 
place, Honolulu, T. H.; A.B. Mills College, 
1927; graduate work, Radcliffe College, 1928; 
Ph.D. University of California, 1933. 

Project. — To define the fundamental educa- 
tional problems in relation to the changing 
culture patterns of the Territory of Hawaii in 
order to provide a sound basis for wise educa- 
tional policies and the methods by which they 
may be realized. To quote from Dr. Thomp- 
son's application: 

For decades Hawaii has been the meeting point of 
groups of individuals carrying unrelated and sharply 
contrasting cultures . . . including those with an 
oceanic or non-literate tradition, those with an ori- 
ental tradition, and those with an occidental tradi- 
tion. Each is composed of individuals who differ in 
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their acceptance of and resistance to change, but all 
are being affected to some extent by external pres- 
sure toward Americanization. . . . The proposed 
project will attempt to define the basic educational 
problems within the cultural setting, in order to pro- 
vide administrators and educators with a sound basis 
for the development of wise educational policies and 
methods by which they may be administered. 


Positions held. — Medical social worker, 
Shriners’ Hospital for Crippled Children, 
Honolulu, 1927; assistant ethnologist, Bishop 
Museum, Honolulu, 1929; consultant in eth- 
nography for the U. S. Naval Government of 
Guam, 1938-39 (making a study of anthro- 
pological backgrounds in relation to educa- 
tional problems); research associate, Depart- 
ment of Anthropology, University of Hawaii, 
1938-40; research in education, Department of 
Public Instruction, Territory of Hawaii and 
Educational Survey Committee, 1940-41. 

Dr. Thompson has published more than a 
dozen studies, appearing as publications of the 
Bishop Museum and Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions, in the American Anthropologist, Journal of 
the Polynesian Society, Guam Recorder, and Pacific 
Affairs. Titles include: Fijian Frontier, Growing 
Up in Guam, Native Trade in Southeast New 
Guinea, Archaeology of the Marianas Islands. 


Sarah Berliner Research and Lecture Fel- 
lowship, $1,500. — Heten Jupnix, research 
fellow, Bryn Mawr College; for research in 
physics at Bryn Mawr College. Birthplace, 
Kenosha, Wisconsin. B.A., M.A., University 
of Wisconsin, 1937; Ph.D. University of 
Rochester, 1940. 

Project. — (1) To obtain photoelectric data, 
with polarized light, on strontium surfaces 
and to measure the optical constants of the 
same surfaces; (2) to obtain photoelectric data 
and optical constants on tantalum at high 
temperatures. 

Dr. Jupnik will also give a course of lectures 
at Bryn Mawr College on solid state theory. 

Positions held. — Assistant instructor and 
graduate student, University of Rochester, 
1937-40; research fellow, Bryn Mawr College, 
1940. 





+ WHAT THE BRANCHES ARE DOING « 


Madison, Wisconsin, Radio Program 
Study 


For some time numerous branches and 
state divisions have been developing excellent 
broadcasting programs, but last year a new 
type of radio work emerged which is proving 
of great significance. 

In Madison, Wisconsin, for example, a radio 
committee for study and investigation of the 
quality of radio programs was set up and em- 
powered to act for the branch on the results of 
its investigation. The following excerpts from 
the report of the chairman will show how 
worth while was the project: 


This committee found that in Madison only the 
culturally under-privileged expressed their opinions 
of radio programs to the people concerned — radio 
stations, radio editors, and sponsors. The cultured 
thought there were few good programs or none, and 
did not bother about radio. Hill-billies and smart- 
alecks flourished on the air. To improve the situa- 
tion, the discriminating had to be encouraged to use 
their radios and their points of view had to find 
expression. 

With this double objective in mind, the radio 
committee made a list of the better programs on the 
air, and with the cooperation of the newspapers pub- 
lished it. It was in no sense an attempt to choose 
people’s programs for them, but it was a conven- 
ience. It proved, as nothing else could have done, 
that among the multitude of silly, tawdry programs 
there was a very consider>vle number of interesting 
presentations. This same list, which enticed the dis- 
criminating to experiment with his radio, was also a 
public expression of his taste, an expression of it that 
reached radio stations, radio editors, sponsors, and 
networks. 

The Madison committee published its list of better 


Material for this department is gleaned from re- 
ports and letters by the members of the Headquarters 
staff who have to do with the development of study 
programs and community activities. They will 


welcome full details of new and significant branch 
activities. 


radio programs on the first Sunday of each month 
during the radio winter season. Both local papers 
gave it space. Judgment of desirable programs was 
based on the quality and length of the program and 
of the advertising accompanying it. Fifteen-minute 
programs had to be exceptionally fine to be listed. 
Good programs accompanied by lengthy or obnox- 
ious advertising were not listed. The quality of the 
product advertised was outside the field of considera- 
tion, except that so far as the committee knows the 
articles advertised in listed programs are as repre- 
sented, and are not harmful to those who use them. 
On the other three Sundays of the month the com- 
mittee has published short articles about various 
types of radio programs: music, drama, serial dia- 
logue, news comment, children’s programs, forums. 

The committee of twenty is a cross-section of ages 
and interests. The qualities which its members have 
in common are good taste and willingness to be of 
service. Good taste is indispensable. For a month or 
six weeks in the fall, while the list was taking shape, 
the committee met once or twice a week; thereafter, 
twice a month. 

The radio winter season ended with April. The last 
task of the committee was to write about ninety 
letters, thanking those responsible for the season's 
good programs and enclosing copies of the list. The 
reaction of sponsors has been interesting. They are 
pleased, of course. They are impressed by the dis- 
criminating character of the audience indicated by 
the list, and they are evidently taking it into account 
as they plan their next year’s offerings. One very 
large company took us into its confidence about 
changes in its programs for the coming year. 

The committee attributes its success largely to its 
positive policy. It praises what it likes. It keeps still 
about what it dislikes. Though it sometimes criti- 
cizes certain tendencies in general, it never denounces 
a specific program. To do so would defeat its object, 
for that would advertise the very thing it wants the 
public to ignore. 


Madison has offered its radio plan to other 
Wisconsin branches with the hope that they 
will wish to cooperate, thus enlarging the 
scope of influence. The plan is well worth 
extending to other states. 
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San Francisco’s Study of Children’s 
Radio Programs 


The San Francisco, California, education 
group decided to study children’s radio pro- 
grams. Each member of the group promised to 
listen at certain definite hours for two weeks 
to an assigned station. After these listening 
periods, the group chose to study the five-to- 
six hour of one local station catering at that 
time to children’s commercially sponsored 
drama. This hour, as parents well know, is 
one of the most popular with children, for 
mother is apt to be busy with household tasks 
and father is not yet home. 

The whole group next listened to the broad- 
casts from the one station between their meet- 
ing periods. All were agreed that the programs 
were trashy, but exactly what was wrong 
could not be concretely stated. To set up cri- 
teria for rating children’s programs, the mem- 
bers of the group became a discussion and 
study group. Since the Federal Radio Com- 
munications Commission takes care of the 
decency and business ethics angles, these 
phases did not need to be considered. The pre- 
liminary plan included a rating of each pro- 
gram on five main points: 


1. Content. —Is it desirable, worth while, and 
suited to a child's experience? 

2. Speech. — Is the language desirable? Is the gram- 
mar good? Are the speakers setting a decent stand- 
ard for the talking voice? Is the English and dia- 
logue carefully written? 

3. Emotions. —Is the excitement valid? Does it 
over-stimulate? 

4. Musical background. — Is the music appropriate, 
or is it likely to spoil an appreciation of great se- 
lections by wrong associations? 

5. Character. — Does it uphold those ideals which 
we consider necessary for the welfare of the indi- 
vidual and the race? 


Preliminary findings were used as a basis of 
interviews with various radio executives who 
gave valuable pointers. One of the most im- 
portant facts, usually overlooked by the audi- 
ence, is that the broadcasting companies 
themselves are not responsible for all the pro- 
grams that they release. Advertising agents 
may exercise authority without responsibility. 
The chairman of the group reports that: 
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The broadcasting companies donate 64.45 per cent 
of their time to sustaining programs, and only 34.45 
per cent is used by sponsors. It is estimated that 
$150,000,000 is all that is spent for 6,000,000 pro- 
grams, or about $25 per program. With these facts in 
mind, the problem is seen to be that of balancing the 
budget. 


She adds: 


The best source of action to remedy these condi- 
tions appears to be through publicity representing 
the continual criticisms of trained minds, sustained 
by definite facts, and by boycotting the offending 
advertisers. This obvious need for improvement in 
radio opens up one of the most fertile and untapped 
fields of vocational opportunity. The college gradu- 
ate has made little impression on this industry which 
so obviously needs him. In child radio alone, the ap- 
pointment of a college-trained child adviser, or ad- 
visory committee, familiar with all kinds of child 
activities, literature, and especially child psychol- 
ogy, would do much to improve our children’s 
present radio fare. Some of the larger networks have 
a children’s division doing such work, but the great 
need today remains with the commercially sponsored 
programs from local outlets where no form of criti- 
cism or improvement has ever been attempted. Such 
opportunities in radio can be and should be investi- 
gated, not only for their vocational value to college- 
trained women, but also for the future well-being otf 
children in a democracy. 


For further details of these radio plans see 
‘Suggestions from Branch Study Groups and 
Activity Programs in Education, 1940"’ avail- 
able free of charge upon request, from national 
Headquarters. 


Recreation for Young People 


A major project of the Bismarck, North 
Dakota, Branch was a Recreational Survey of 
the entire community. All women’s clubs were 
asked to fill out a questionnaire, as well as 
service clubs, churches, civic and fraternal 
organizations, schools, Boy Scouts, Girl 
Scouts, W.P.A., city departments, bowling 
alleys, dance halls, pool halls, and the Park 
Board. 

The group tried to find out from every or- 
ganization whether they had any kind of 
recreational program, and if so the number and 
ages of young people participating, cost per 
person, and also what the organization felt 
was the greatest recreational need in the city. 
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To find the young people’s point of view 
and desires, ballots and ballot boxes were 
placed in all the drug stores and young people 
were asked by placards, press, and radio, to 
vote for the type of recreation they most de- 
sired. Over 500 responded and the ballots were 
nearly 100 per cent for a decent place to dance. 

The A.A.U.W. published the findings of the 
questionnaires and ballots in the newspapers. 
The members also gave talks before the Com- 
munity Council and other civic organizations. 
Asa result so much public opinion was aroused 
that the city decided to do something and 
opened a non-profit Dry Nite Club in the sum- 
mer. The dances have been attended every 
week by from 450 to 500 young people and 
have proved very popular; in fact, the plan 
has been so successful that the sister city 
Mandan, across the river, is opening up such a 
club. 

Last year the Ardmore, Oklahoma, Branch 
inaugurated a recreational program for high 
school students which was so successful that 
they intend to continue it. The report of this 
project reads as follows: 


With the cooperation of the Y.W.C.A., which lent 
us their building, and with the help of the adminis- 
trators and faculty of the high school, who assisted 
in the forming of student committees and in chaper- 
oning, the Ardmore Branch of the A.A.U.W. was 
able to give three highly successful ‘‘Cooperative 
Mixers,’ one each for the respective classes in the 
high school. The same procedure was followed each 
time. First, a class meeting was held and a letter of 
invitation was read. This letter explained that the 
evening would be divided into three sections. Enter- 
tainment for the first section was to be provided by 
the students of each home room, who would prepare 
and stage original stunts. During the second hour, 
games were played. The remainder of the evening 
was given over to square dances, Virginia reels, and 
modern ballroom dancing. Music was furnished by 
high school orchestras and Victrola records. Tickets 
costing 15 cents each were sold, and the home room 
selling the most tickets received a prize. Also, the 
winning stunt received a prize. There were refresh- 
ments at the end of the evening. 

These parties proved so successful and popular that 
the Y.W.C.A., the A.A.U.W., and P.T.A. groups 
combined to sponsor a student recreation center 
which is open to high school students every Friday 
night from 7:30 to 11:00 o'clock. Here the stu- 
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dents engage in unorganized activities and entertain 
themselves. The success of this community program 
may be attributed to administrative approval from 
the high school, willing, eager student participation, 
and extensive planning on the part of the A.A.U.W. 


A.A.U.W. Guidance in High Schools 


During the past year a number of examples 
of close cooperation between A.A.U.W. 
branches and the public high schools in guid- 
ance have come to our attention. These are 
characterized by less formality than some of 
the early guidance programs, and a greater 
emphasis on personal and social relationships. 

The branch at Ashland, Kentucky, sponsors 
a high school club of juniors and seniors who 
are planning to attend college, called the ‘‘Col- 
lege Relations Club."’ Special attention is de- 
voted to personality, clothes, sororities, and 
expenses. In order to provide a taste of social 
life among college women, the girls were en- 
tertained at a special ‘‘May Breakfast’ at a 
country club. Speakers at this function were 
deans of neighboring colleges. The club has 
proved to be so popular with the high school 
girls that membership increased from nine to 
twenty-two in one year. 

At Pendleton, Oregon, the A.A.U.W. branch 
has entertained high school girls at a series of 
teas, held at the homes of members on alter- 
nate Wednesdays. The approach was made 
through committee officers of the Girls’ 
League in the high school, who were enter- 
tained at a preliminary tea. Subsequently 
the girls were entertained in groups of 
about twelve. Two or three members of the 
A.A.U.W., serving as hostesses at each tea, 
deliberately kept the tone informal. The con- 
versation centered around high school activi- 
ties and problems and led to discussions of 
college life with its opportunities, problems, 
and social life. 

The chairman of the A.A.U.W. committee 
reports: 


We found this method of meeting and counseling 
the girls preferable to the old one of years’ standing, 
a Senior Tea each spring. The informal teas have 
served to introduce the girls to women whose names 
they read of as leaders in civic organizations, social 
affairs, and church affairs. They have also made the 
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A.A.U.W. have a more friendly and understanding 
feeling toward the high school girls. . . . We feel 
that a social and educational need is met by such 
small informal gatherings without any specially 
planned programs. 


An Oklahoma branch, Wewoka, devoted 
the second week of last April to guidance, both 
educational and vocational, of the senior high 
school girls. Each afternoon at three o'clock, 
after regular classes were dismissed, a few 
members of the A.A.U.W. acted as hostesses, 
serving tea informally to the girls in the Home 
Economics Department of the high school. 
Women in various vocational fields talked on 
their specialties, i.e., law, nursing, secretarial 
work, teaching, journalism, art, etc. Informal 
round table discussions followed. With the 
help of a library of college bulletins and cata- 
logues, members of the branch helped the girls 
outline programs of work in the fields which 
interested them. 

Individual counseling of high school girls 
by specialists in various vocational fields is 
the method employed by the Southern New 
York Branch. A survey of the branch by the 
Guidance Committee showed that a variety 
of occupations was represented by the branch 
membership. The committee approached these 
members, and after careful consideration pre- 
pared a list of thirty-one women who were 
willing and qualified to counsel girls in their 
respective fields. The public libraries coop- 
erated by appointing members of their staff to 
whom students might go for occupational ad- 
vice. Copies of the list were given to the 
school superintendents of the Triple Cities, 
namely, Binghamton, Johnson City and 
Endicott, for use by the school counselors. 
The committee is making a follow-up study 
to determine to what extent the A.A.U.W. 
consultants were used during the first year, 
and the results of this work. 


Chicago’s Aid to University Women 
War Victims 

The Chicago Branch has set up a special 
committee to aid university women war vic- 
tims who are now in Chicago. This committee 
organized and sponsored a reception for some 
eighty-five university women of other lands, 
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many of whom had been forced to come to 
America because of the fascist revolution and 
the war. The friendly welcome extended by 
the Chicago members was so much appreciated 
by the visitors that an international university 
women’s group is now being created, similar 
to other sections within the branch. As an out- 
come of the reception for these foreign women, 
the Chicago School for Adults offered to form 
English classes for them without cost, and one 
person offered to take a foreign university 
woman into her home in exchange for foreign 
language tutoring for her children. 

The Chicago Branch is one of the many 
branches contributing to the University Wom- 
en's War Relief Fund, and the money-raising 
efforts of the members have been combined 
effectively with other international] interests. 
In December the branch sponsored a benefit 
featuring a well known folk-dance group from 
Howell Neighborhood House. The perform- 
ance was held at International House, Univer- 
sity of Chicago. A portion of the proceeds was 
used to bring some Christmas cheer to the 
university women war victims in Chicago and 
part of it was sent to the University Women’s 
War Relief Fund for use abroad. 


Studies of Women’s Employment 


First-hand studies of the employment 
of women are being conducted by several 
branches. In Austin, Texas, the branch com- 
mittee is surveying women’s work in laundries 
and in wayside eating places, following study 
of the general economic status of women. A 
study group in the Fort Worth Branch, also in 
Texas, considered many aspects of women’s 
status and then worked out a questionnaire on 
the basis of which it made a survey of em- 
ployed women in Fort Worth. In Lincoln, 
Nebraska, the branch committee has been 
working on a survey of the women graduating 
from the University of Nebraska in 1937, °38, 
and '39, to determine the percentage of each 
class who took up certain occupations or pto- 
fessions, the type of work, whether the posi- 
tion was difficult to secure and whether it was 
in line with the preparation made in college. 

From the Florida State Division it is te- 
ported that some sections of the state survey 
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on Women at Work (described in the June 1940 
JournaL, page 255) have already been com- 
pleted. The Dodge City, Kansas, Branch made 
a local survey of the economic status of college 
women, finding that the results tallied with 
those of the national A.A.U.W. study on the 
economic status of university women in show- 
ing that the majority of college women enter 
fields where salaries ordinarily are not high 
but where employment is comparatively stable 
and there is an opportunity of working with 
people and of helping with life adjustments. 
The earnings of sixteen employed members of 
the Dodge City Branch totaled $18,700, mak- 
ing an average income of $1,168.25. 


A.A.U.W. Registration Card 


A hearty response has followed the sugges- 
tion for use of the A.A.U.W. Registration Card 
to record members’ services offered in the de- 
fense emergency and their occupations, train- 
ing, and abilities. More than three hundred 
branches, very evenly distributed throughout 
the country, including both large and small 
branches, have to date undertaken the registra- 
tion. Among the large city branches securing 
cards for their members have been Wash- 
ington, D. C., Baltimore, Philadelphia, Pitts- 
burgh, New York City, Jersey City, Buffalo 
and Rochester (New York), Boston, Nashville, 
Cincinnati, Detroit, Kansas City, Los Angeles, 
Spokane. A supply of cards for its branches 
was ordered by the Colorado State Division. 


Study and Action on Laws Affecting 
Women 


Study of legislation affecting women's 
status is so widespread that it is possible to 
give only a few typical examples. The com- 
mittee in the Austin, Texas, Branch has made 
a detailed study of the legal status of women 
in Texas and is joining the Legislative Com- 
Mittee in continued work on Jaws discrimi- 
nating against women and on a bill for jury 
service for women. In Superior, Wisconsin, 
four members of the branch, including the 
president, took part in a public forum pub- 
lished by a local paper on retaining married 
women in teaching, and the committee is 
prepared to act on any proposed bills concern- 
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ing the employment of married women by the 
state. 

The Colorado Springs Branch committee is 
studying thoroughly the subject of legislation 
against women and is trying to assist in form- 
ing public opinion. In the Boulder, Colorado, 
Branch there was a panel discussion at a gen- 
eral branch meeting on ‘‘Should Married 
Women Work?” and discussion on bills pro- 
posed in various states and their dangers. In 
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by an A.A.U.W. Fellow. 


“She has written a book 
that will grow in impor- 
tance to American History 

.’ — New York Sun. 
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Pullman, Washington, the branch committee 
gave at a branch meeting a discussion on laws 
affecting women’s status in Washington as 
compared with such laws in other states, 
viewing the matter from three standpoints, 
the servant in the home, the woman in indus- 
try, and the woman with dependent children; 
the committee also arranged discussions on the 
legal and economic status of women before the 
Chamber of Commerce, the National Dairy 
Council, and college classes. 

The Bloomfield, New Jersey, Branch com- 
mittee has studied the Equal Rights Amend- 
ment and discriminations in employment on 
the basis of sex or marital status and has writ- 
ten letters to senators and representatives in 
Washington, and to assemblymen at the state 
capitol, requesting that they oppose the pro- 
posed amendment and also oppose discrimina- 
tions in employment on the basis of sex or 
marital status. The New Brunswick, New Jer- 
sey, Branch has had a study group on women’s 
legal status today as contrasted with years 
ago, considering laws discriminating against 
women, laws affecting our everyday tasks — 
negligence, auto law, insurance law, respon- 
sibility for servants, and laws relating to dis- 
position of property, also family law — mar- 


riage and divorce, custody and guardianship 
of children. 


A Community Forest in Virginia 


The South Boston, Virginia, Branch re- 
ported the establishment of a community 
forest in the spring of 1940, the fourth of its 
kind in the state. Early last year the General 
Assembly of Virginia authorized its counties, 
cities, and towns to acquire — 


by purchase, gift or bequest such tracts of land suita- 
ble for the growth of trees as may be available and 
as such governing body may deem it wise to so ac- 
quire, and to administer the same, as well as any 
lands now owned by any such county, city, or town 
and suitable for the growth of trees, as county, city 
or town forests. 


The A.A.U.W. group in South Boston, alive 
to the possibilities, stimulated the community 
to action and now it boasts a sizeable ‘‘town 
woods."* Community forests have a long and 
honorable history. In many European coun- 


tries and in certain areas of the United States, 
community forests produce timber and reduce 
the municipal tax burdens; they furnish recrea- 
tion with truly inspirational features; they 
protect the community water supplies; they 
furnish bird sanctuaries; they provide employ- 
ment outlets in depression periods; and they 
furnish raw materials for local industries. 

The Forest Service of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture has issued a series of illustrated 
mimeographed and printed booklets on com- 
munity forests which are worth far more than 
the time required to write for them. 


‘‘How-to-do-it” in Arts Activities 

We have the beginning of the accounts we 
have been asking for, detailing just how cer- 
tain projects are started and carried on: 

The Children’s Museum of Norwalk, Con- 
necticut, started several years ago by the Nor- 
walk Branch, has provided a concrete story of 
their work. This will be available in mimeo- 
graphed form, as a guide for such undertak- 
ings, including besides general references, the 
definition of aims, desirable content, and the 
preliminary steps in getting a children’s 
museum going and developing it as a com- 
munity service. 

From Ackley, Iowa, comes the story of the 
development of a public library through the 
combined efforts of the local branch and other 
community organizations. Beginning in 1933 
with a few books brought together by the Girl 
Scouts in an unused schoolroom, continued by 
the D.A.R. until 1937, when the A.A.U.W. 
took hold, and finally drawing in most of the 
men’s and women’s groups of the locality, the 
project was accepted by the Town Council and 
housed in its own building in 1940. In this 
town of 1,500 the monthly circulation grew 
from 133 in the spring of 1933 to 168 when the 
A.A.U.W. first took over, and 720 just before 
it became a truly public library, to 1,068 in 
July 1940, the first month in the new quarters. 


Exhibitions and Other Arts Projects 

We have had reports of about fifty showings 
of A.A.U.W. exhibitions during the first half 
of the year. The Eliot O’Hara watercolors, the 
John Rood Wood sculptures, and a show of 
paintings by Indian artists of the state, con- 
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tinue to circulate in Oklahoma. The Leslie 
Powell watercolors are going from Bainbridge, 
Georgia, to Montevallo, Alabama. The Col- 
orado Children’s Art Show has been on circuit 
among branches in New Mexico, where they 
are undertaking a similar project for their 
state. The Kathe Kollwitz collection of repro- 
ductions in black and white will be going to 
the Middle West and also to Virginia. 

The Cedar Falls, lowa, Branch is arranging 
for the sponsoring of Madame Sigrid Undset’s 
visit in February. Winner of the Nobel Prize 
for Literature in 1928, Madame Undset will 
turn over her five-hundred-dollar lecturer's fee 
to Scandinavian relief funds. 

The San Mateo, California, Branch has been 
working on the establishment of the Peninsula 
Children’s Theatre. A local school editor and 
a church junior choir participated in a Christ- 
mas play; ‘‘Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm’”’ 
was scheduled for local presentation in Febru- 
ary, and again at the National Children’s 
Theatre Conference at Leland Stanford Uni- 
versity in April. 


The United States and Lasting Peace 


Last year the Providence, Rhode Island, 
Branch held an essay contest on the subject, 
‘Can the United States Contribute toa Lasting 
Peace?’’ The contest was won by Mildred 
Gunning Lester, the prize being a scholarship 
at the New England Institute of International 
Relations held at Wellesley College. We would 
have liked to publish Mrs. Lester’s essay in 
full, not only to demonstrate the value of such 
a project, but especially to bring her ideas be- 
fore the whole Association. Because of space 
limitations we are only quoting a conclud- 
ing paragraph of the essay: 


In so far as we can see at present, our contribution 
to lasting peace in the world would seem to be the 
use of our economic power to bargain for construc- 
tive policies and to foster the rebuilding of world 
trade and economic stability. We shall not be able 
to make even that contribution, however, unless as a 
people we are prepared for it. We must see clearly not 
only the vital importance to us of lasting peace, but 
that such peace has its price — whether in the re- 
linquishment of certain sovereign rights, or in 
economic concessions. Further, we must be more 
aware of the role of power in world events. 
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SCHOOL OF NURSING 
Boston, Massachusetts 

Three-year curriculum includes theory and 
the basic branches of nursing. Electives in psychiatric and 
contagious nursing, public health, and teaching. Credit 
given for course by colleges offering advanced study in 
nursing. 

Classes admitted September and February. 


Preference given to applicants who have completed 
successfully one or more years of college. 
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THE WORDS COME 
POURING IN!..... 


Twenty thousand words an hour the 
news pours in—from Berlin and be- 
leaguered Britain — from Sofia and 
Tripoli and the Dardanelles — from 
Rio and Tokyo and Washington, D. C. 

It fills our newspapers with far 
more words than any of us has time 
to read. It brings us contradictory 
reports from every foreign news 
capital. It comes so fast and changes 
direction so often that today, more 
than ever, thoughtful Americans 
need TIME— 

To save their time...to verify their 
facts...and to help them make the 
news make sense. 


TIME 330 EAST 22 ST. ¢ CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


You can start TIME on its way for fifty-two weeks to come by dropping a postcard in the mail today 








